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Price, | Single Copies, 


When ordering Books, or Goods of any 

kind noticed in these columns, please state that 

ou saw them advertised in the NEW-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


DO NOT BEGIN YOUR SINGING-CLASSES BEFORE 
EXAMINING L, 0, EMERSON’S NEW BOOK, 


The Voice of Worship. 


While containing a large and valuable collection of 

Church Music in the form of Tunes and Anthems, it is 

rfectly fitted for the Singing-schools and Convention 

y the lises number of Songs, Duets, Glees, etc., and 
its well-made Elementary Course. 

Price $9.00 a doz.; specimen copies mailed for $1.00. 


Send for cireulars and catalogues, with full list of 
standard Singing-school Books. 


The new 50c. edition of Pinafore (complete) sells 
finely, and Fatinitza ($2.00), Sorcerer ($1.00), Trial by 
Jury (50 cts.), are in constant demand. 


EMERSON’S VOCAL METHOD, sy o. 
EMERSON ($1.50), is a valuable new book for Voice- 
training, contain ng all the essentials of study, plenty of 
exercises, and plain explainations, and costing much 
less than the larger works on the same subject. 


Subscribe now for the MosIcAL RECORD, ana receive 
weekly all the news, and plenty of good music, for 
$2.00 per year. 

In press, WuiTE Ropes, a charming new Sunday- 
school Song-book. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


232 451 Washington Street, Boston. 
CITY OF BOSTON. 
Public Evening Schools. 


An examination of candidates for appointment as 
teachers in these schools will be held at the Rooms of 
the School Committee (on Mason St.), on 
Friday, Sept. 4 and 5, at 9 A.M. ‘ 

Holders of Certificates of Qualification will present 
themselves for enn on Thursday; holders of 
Certificates of Service and others without Certificates 
will present themselves for examination on Friday. 


For the Board of Supervisors, 
Sept. 1, 1879. SAMUEL ELIOT, Chairman. 


GERMAN. 


J. F, STELN begs leave to announce to his friends 
and patrons that he is ready to resume teaching of Ger- 
man. His large experience in gpm | (for ten years 
in several Boston High Schools) enables him to give 
instruction in a thorough manner, and to the best ad- 
vantage. of his students. Conversation in German a 
special feature of the lessons. 

For particulars address J. F. STEIN, 

234 ¢ (1) 10 Lambert St., Boston Highlands. 


INDERGARTEN. Miss GARLAND and Miss WEs- 

TON will reopen their claas for training Kindergarten 
teachers, Nov. 3. A thorough English education, good 
general culture, and ability to sing are requisite. Ex- 
aminations held in October. Number limited. No stu- 
dents received after the class is formed. Address, 52 
Chestnut Street, Boston. 234 h 


HENESS-SAUVEUR INSTITUTE OF LANGUAGES, 
Open from Sept. 1, 1879, to May 1, 1880, for the study of 
Languages, ancient and modern. For ——s apply 
to Director, ARNOLD ZUELLIG, Hotel Pelham, Boston. 


A™ ABOUT WASHINGTON TERRITORY. Address A. 
J. STEVENS, Newcastie, W. T. 234 a 


Woman's, Medical College Of Pennsyvalnia, TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 


The 30th Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. | 
2, 1879, in the commodious new college building. Clin- | 
ical instruction is given inthe Woman’s Hospital, Penn- | 
sylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic Hospitals. 

pring Course of Lectures, Practical monstrations, 
and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of ma- 
terial) to all matriculants of the year. For further in- 

ormation address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., M.D., 
North College Ave. and 2ist St., Phila. 217 z eow (1) | 


Preparation for Harvard, Oxford, and Cam 
E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


WANTED. 
A graduate of Princeton desires a position as Princi- 
1 of an Academy or tee or as teacher of 
lassics or Mathematics. as had four years’ experi 


ence, and offers satisfactory testimonials as to qualifica- 
tions and record as ateacher. Address J. C. P., Box 
B., East Derry, N. H 233 b 


WANTED, 


tA gentleman of extended experience and liberal cul 


231d 
FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE, 


oP |_A School in New Jersey; well | i N 
The Howard Method for the Voice. patronage: accommodations tor 


NEW PAMPHLET. 


THE VOCAL PROCESS, 
THE MOUTH, THE THROAT. | 

THE RESPIRATORY ORGANS. | 

Enclose 25 cts. in postage-stamps. Circulars (Singers’ | 
and and Terms sent free. Address 4 
210 tf OHN HOWARD, 39 Union 8q., N. ¥. | 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
£4158 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course For public speakers, readers, teachers, an: the | 
general student of higher English. The Fall Term 
opens Sept. 29th. 70-page Catalogue on eprinaine. 
182 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M.,, Prest. | 


School of Vocal Art, 
‘Reading, Oratory, and Personation. 
MOSES T. BROWN, 
PROFESSOR OF ORATORY, TUFTS COLLEGE, 


Will receive at his rooms, at the St. James Hote/, a lim- 
ited number of advanged students in Elocution. 189 


CERMAN. 


A native German of long experience as teacher, and 
for the last ten years in the Boston High-schools, would 
like an engagement with any institation of learning in 
or around the City of Boston. School authorities wish-- 
ing particulars, please address 
“ GERMAN,” Journal of Education, 

16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


233 b 


A FINISHED | Te New England Conservatory, 
MUSICAL BOSTON, employing 


75 Eminent Professors, 

EDUC ATION. | Has reputation unequaled for 
* | furnishing a COMPLETE MUSICAL 

EDUCATION at merely nominal rates, combined with 


RARE collateral advantages. For prospectus address 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 228 


COL BY, 149 (A) Tre- 
ELOCUTION, 
Faculty of School of Oratory. 186 


, price, $10,000; would take, in 
| country worth $3000. Address THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 
| at this Office. 


rt payment, a place in 
225 tf 


WANTED, 
Bya of large experience in teaching Elocution 
and the Classics, a situation as Assistant Teacher ina 
nap Preparatory School, to instruct in these branches. 
Address “ A. B.,” this office. 216 tf 


ANTE D.—By a competent gentleman of lar 

experience, a situation as Principal of an Acade- 
my, or Superintendent of Schools. Address X, this 
Office. 207 tf 


MR. AND MRS. BURR’S 
First-Class Boarding House, 


10, 11, 12 QUEEN SQUARE, W.C., 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Day or longer. Terms from 6 shillings per day. The 
conveniences of the house include Drawing and Dinin 
Rooma, Conversatory, Bath-room, and numerous Bed- 
rooms. Established twenty years. Much frequented 
by Americans. 210 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL REWARD-CARDS, 


Por Sunday and Day Schools. 


Over 1000 kinds and designs, comprising Motto, Reward, 
Scripture Text, Sentiment, Bible Verse, Good Device, 
and Hymnal Cards, attractive, desirable, inexpensive. 

A never-ending source of delight to the little ones. 
Unfailing and invaluable helps to all teachers, re/igious 
and secu/ar, Once tried, they will be found indispen. 
able. Prices extremely low. Extra inducements and 
samples and price-list free to any teachers or agents 


' sending us their address. 


SCHOOL DIPLOMAS. Elegant, new, and appropriate 
designs. Samples and prices furnished on application. 


J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, Manufact’g Pubs., 
Established 1830. (218 tf] Boston, MA8s, 


UP AND DOWN THE MEREIMAC. A 
vacation trip. By PLINY STEELE BoyD. Dedicated 
to John G. Whittier. 16mo. Paper covers. 50 cts.; 
cloth, $1.00, 


A genial and witty account of a trip up and down 
the Merrimac. Read it; it will be the next best thing 
to going, and if you go, be sure to take it along with you, 


234 tf D. LOTHROP & CO., Pubs., Boston. 


for our New Premio List. Address 


SEN 


the Publisher, T. W. BICKNELL, Boston. 


Slew School Aids, 


Merits, Checks, Certificates,— superior to Rec- 
ords, Reports, and zes. Millions now in use, with 
enthusiastic approval of Teachers, Parents, 
Pupils. Specimens for six cents. 


J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., Pubs., 
P. O. Box 3,445. 30 East 14th St., N.Y. 


Excelsior School System. 
AN INVALUABLE AID TO TEACHERS, 

It reporta progress to parents, encourages each pupil 

and e teacher verning the school. 

One teacher writes: “1 have never found anything 

equal to the EXCELSIOR SCHOOL SysTEM.”’ 


Set No. 1, complete, for 25 pupils,......... 75 cents. 
Set No. 2, “ for 50 pupils,........ $1.50. 


EXCELSIOR QUESTIONS IN ARITHMETIC, 


The Zexcelsior Questions in Arithmetic are printed on 
slips of cardboard,—one question on each slip, while the 
answers are given in a Key which accompanies the prob- 
lems. The Questions consist of seven series, each series 
containing 100 practical questions. 

The Questions complete, with Key,.......... $1.00, 


i Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


D,. H. KNOWLTON, Publisher, 
FARMINGTON, MF. 


F. W. DEVOE & CO., 
Cor. Fulton and William Sts., New York, 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


Artists’ Materials; 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES, 


Catalogues sent on receipt of two 3-ct. stamps. 20322 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part I,—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
aes YR ny Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp.) 
“* Ti.— ic Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
** IV.—Philosoph. and Chemical Appatabus (198 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 wz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


USE THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 


Be sure and get the genuine article. For terms and 
directions for use, send to Sole Proprietors, N. V. Sil- 
icate Book Sinte Co., 191 Fulton St., N. Y. 


232 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
@ MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 48 
154 Catalogues on application. 2% 


SCHOOLS 


the New-Hngland Bureau of Education, For further 


information, circulars, etc., ete., 
161 16 Hawley Btreet, Kosten. 


REOPENING WILL NEED FRESH SUPPLY OF 


DIXON’S 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS! = 


Address 


Catalogue and Samples free. 


J. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., . 


a0 
yan 


. JERSEY 


b ture desires to teach in school or college. 5 es \ 
j taught. “H. M.D.” Champaign, Ills, 231 « 
| Dr. H. continues to read with students both for en: | FOR SALE, 
trance and for term and final examinations, by private A Female College, including the buildings, furniture, ; 
| tuition and by correspondence ; also for the Supervi- ee, library, pianos, organ, and good-will, for : 
sors’ Examinations in Boston. i$ ; one cash oy ey of $2000, the balance on easy : 
N. B.—Letters asking advice or information must be terms. The college has been a great success for 30 years, Pe p 
| Pe accompanied by a fee of $2.00, ‘Terms for instruction It is one of the best situations in the South. Address, 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
=F 
| | 
. 
. 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


MICROSCOPES, 


From 40 cts. to $1350 each: Accessories, Mount 
Implements and Materials, and Prepared Objects o 
every description, at the 

LOWEST PRICES. 

Importing Duty Free for Institutions of Learning, a 
specialty. Our splendid Illustrated and Priced Cata- 
logue of 146 pages mailed free on application. 

R. & J. BECK, Manu/'¢ 
1016 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


XX POODLAND | $50 TO $200 PER MONTH. 


LATEST! Jansen, McClurg 
& Co., 


} BEST! Chicago. 

Day Schoo] ook, 

“THIS ONE THING / DO.” 


J. DAVIS WILDER s* 


CHICAGO, L., 
Inventor, Proprietor, and Sole Manufacturer of 


Black, White,Green, Blue, | Wilder’s Liquid Satine. 


Brown, Drab, Greys, &c.\ 
Blackboard Surfaces of all colors made on new 
or old walls, and old ones put in perfect and thorough- 
going repair, in hg | part of the world. Circulars con- 
taining references. Sample cards of all colors sent free. 
Prices and terms always the most reasonable, 189e0w 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
School Furnishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
142 and 144 CRAND ST., NEW YORK, 


191 Greenwich Street, INE W YORE, 


CHEMICAL & PHYSICAL APPARATUS, 


For Colleges, Laboratories, Chemists, Schools, &c., &c. 
Sent f 


Uni 


Commencin 
1877 
one. Middle Ages, and Medern, includ- 


President Hayes, and Turkish difficulties. 
thrilling interest and universal need. Sells faster than 
an 
Sales, Extra Terms, Circulars Free. Address J 
McCurdy & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HALL & BENJAMIN 


Manuf.’s, Dealers, and Importers of 


SCIENTIFIC SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, 


Large New Illustrated and Priced Catalogue 
on receipt of 12 cts. 221 


versal History 


with the earliest periods, closir , 
3 vols. of the World’s great, Grand story in 
ration of 


entennial Exposition, Ina 
A book of 


ng history of 


other, Beautiful [llustrations Low Price, | 


School, Hall, and Office 
FURNITURE, 


only bolted and braced School 
Desk, and has no equal. 


New-England School Furnishing Co. 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 10 BARCLAY-ST. N.Y, 
Importer and Manufacturer of 
School and Laboratory Apparatus—Pure Chemicals. 
Agent for Non-Blistering Platinum. 


Received First Prize at | A very large stock of first- 
Philadelphia for Appara- class APPARATUS; for sale 
tus % Excellent sign | at lowest rates forbest goods. 
and Finish and for Pure| N.B.—I have no partner 
and Rare Chemicals. business. 212 


THE EXCELSIOR 


| tm 


EXCELLENCE, 
CONVENIENC 


SIMPLICITY, 


UNRIVALED for 


Capable of thousands of 
clear impressions ; or will print for 
months witout 

Highly recommended wherever in use, 


3 Franklin SCHOOL, OR INSTITU. 
ee >a e facsimile above is the size gener- 
RES PHILOSOPHICAL ally by school officers, and for 
Oz Ff use. 
a > EF 4 AND H. B. & W. O. are rubber, and can be in circular 

TES or oval form, as desired. 
= ae 3 v5 > a CHEMICAL HAMBERLAIN Furnished complete, ready for use, with supply of 
> 5| ink, $3.00, — or with movable dates, $3.00 extra. 
2iAPPA RATU S, equal amount of space if preferred, 
Bs 
Variet Importers, ordering, mention which Stamp, pet wording 

x ‘ = A n the form you desire, the color of ink, an 

VEY 26 Bromfield St., Boston. satisfactory. : 

s A few days is required to fill an order. 

DUSTLESS CRAYONS and DUSTLESS ERASERS. MARTIN KINGMAN, 


MACVICAR’S TELLURIAN GLOBES. 
Send for Catalogue of School Merch indise. 


UBSCRIBER send for new Premium 


List and specimen copies, for canvassing among 


Office, 31 FRANKLIN STREET, Boston. 
-THE FINEST RUBBER STAMPS, of every descrip- 


213 BAKER, PRATT & 00., 142 & 144 Grand St., N.Y. Teachers and friends. Splendid Premiums are | tion, for every purpose. 
on the list. Address THos. W. BICKNELL, Publisher,) FACSIMILES of Autographs, Pencil Stamps, Linen 
Fes 16 Hawley Street, Boston. Mass. 231 | Markers, &c. 233 b 
E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 
150 Tremont St., Boston, 
om > : 
eset ustrate atalogne sent free, on application. 
oc PARIS - BXPOSITION 1878: 
THE + FAVORITE -NUMBERS+303,332 404,1'70351 WITH 


ON THE HEARTH. 


IR WARMING & VENTILATION. 


GILLOTTS OTHER -8TYLES—SOLD-BY-ALL+ DEALERS 
THROUGHOUT -THE-WOR 


te 


LD -= 


SCHOOL-ROOMS A SPECIALTY. 
Pure air and an even temperature throughout. 
Open fire, close stove, and warm-atr furnace. 
Burns equally well hard or soft coal or wood. 
Recommended by highest scientific authorities. 
(Used by Editor of the National Jour. of Education.) 
Send for descriptive circular and testimonials to 


OPEN STOVE VENTILATING C0. 


kman Street, NEW Y 


BUCKEVE SELL FOUNDRY. 
Establisied in 1837. 

Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farma, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks. etc. Fully Warranted. 

Dlustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Varpuzen & Tirr, 102 E. 2d St., Cincinnati. 


The Burlington Route! 


ATCHISON, — ToO— And OMAHA. 


Pullman Palace Sleeping-Cars. 
Cc, B. & Q. Drawing Room Cars. 
C.,B & Q. Dining-Cars, (Meals 75 cts.) 


Tv... 


For all Point- i» 
KANSAS, COLORADO, 
TEXAS, and 
ARIZONA, CALIFORNIA. 


For Fares and Sleeping-car Accommodations apply to 
. W. SMITH, Traffic Manager, Chieago. 
& BEAN, Gen'l Eastern Pase’r 

. R. WOOD, Gen’l Pass’rjAgt., Chicago, 


JOHN N. ELMORE, 


H. E. RicHArps, M.D. 


ELMORE & RICHARDS, 


Innporters and Dealers in 


Chemical: Physical 
APPARATUS, 


Bohemian, German, and French Chemists’ Glass and 
Porcelain Ware, Pure Chemicals, Minerals, etc. Cata- 
logues on application. 4 Murray St., NEW YORK. 


US DE 
Wik T G 
A The SEAL be. 
Best Known. 
UST PUBLISHED_SENT FREE. 
plete History of Wall Street Finance, con 
valuable information for investors. BAXTER 


HE 
BEST! 


Manufactory RATTLEBORO. T. 


HUNT BROTHERS, 


New-England General Managers 


FOR 


THE ESTEY ORGAN 


taining| THE ESTEY ORGAN METHOD, 


& Co Publishers, 17 Wall St., New Vork. 1&8 


213 zz 608 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


FOR 


25 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 


FoR SALE ALL DEALER 


SAMPLES AND PRices oy 


$5 to $20 


$66 a week in your own town. Terms and 
free. Address H. HALLETT & Co., Portland, 


LIBRARIANS 
ficers 
of public, private, and Sunday 
schools. Have you seen the 
Folding Library Book - Case? 
Operated upon the card plan, 
and implies a most thorough 
= 4 system. When open, with end 

, sections to the wall, forms a 
neat office for the Librarian, and gives him full control 
of the Library. Closes compactly. Is self-locking. The 


hing for Public Libraries in existence. 
Address C. F. HILL, Hazleton, Pa. 


Brain and Nerve Food. 


The loss of the memory, the nervous and exhausted 
feeling, the dissatisfaction with the results of one’s la- 
bors, the dull, unrefreshed ay the want of appetite, 
and Neuralgia, are simply the Brain and Nervous Sys- 
tem calling for their necessary food. VITALIZED 
PHOSPHATES restore the lost elements to the Brain, 
and increase Nerve power eg tm , not medicine, 
but food. F. CROSBY, 


ixth Ave., N. Y. 
For sale by druggists. 


Chicago & Northwestern Railway, 


Oldest, Best Constructed, Most Progres- 
sive, and Best Equipped, 


HENCE THE 


MOST RELIABLE FRAILWAY CORPORATION 

OF THE GREAT WEST. 
It is to-day, and will long remain, the leading 
Railway of the West and Northwest. It em- 
braces under one Management 2,158 miles of Road, 
and forms the following Trunk Lines : 
hicago, Council Bluffs, and California Line, 
CCCI hicago, Sioux City, and Yankton Line, 
€CC} hicago, Clinton, Dubuque, and LaCrosse Line, 
CCC) hicago, Freeport, and Dubuque Line, 
CC | hicago, LaCrosse, Winona, and Minnesota Line, 
CCCahicago, St. Paul, and Minneapolis Line, 
CCCI hicago, Milwaukee, and Lake Superior Line, 
hicage, Green. Bay. and Marquette 


The Advantages of these Lines are: 
1. If the nger is going to or from any point in 
the entire West and North-West, he can bu hit tickets 
via some one of this Company’s lines, and be sure of 
reaching his destination BY IT OR ITS CONNECTIONS. 
2. The greater part of its lines are laid Steel Rails. 
3. It is the short line between all me ote points. 
4. Its trains are equipped with the Westinghouse Air 
Brake, Miller’s Platform and Couplers, and the latest 
improvements for comfort, safety, and convenience. 

5. The only Road in the West running the celebrated 
Pull. Hotel Cars between Chicago and Council Bluffs. 
6, It isthe only Road running the Pullman Palace 
Sleeping Cars either way between Chicago and St. Paul, 
Green Bay, Freeport, LaCrosse, Winona, Dubuque, 
McGregor Milwaukee. 

7. It makes connections with all lines crossing at in- 

termediate points. 

The popularity of these lines is steadily increasing, 

and passengers should consult their interest by pur- 

chasing tickets via this line. 

Tickets over this route are sold by all Coupon Ticket 

Agents in the United States and Canada. 

‘or information, Folders, Maps, &c., not obtainable 

at Home Ticket Office, address an ent of the Co. or 

-MARVIN HUGHITT, W. H. STENNETT, 
Gen’! Manager, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 

Chicago, Ill. 207 Chicago, 


Electrical Apparatus 


TO ACCOMPANY 
Tyndall’s Lessons in Electricity, 
FIFTY-EIGHT PIECES. 


Price of Whole Collection (bored), $55. 


W. E. SHELDON, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Address, or call on 
203 


ECONOMY CO. CORNER 
Economy Manifold Slate, 


A MARVEL OF USEFULNESS AND SIMPLICITY. 


Yields 100 Fear ays copies an hour of anything written 
or drawn with pen or pencil. 


Adapted to an Unlimited Variety of Work. 


Simpler, cleaner, more compact, and more easily op- 
erated than any other known duplicating process. 
NO CHEMICALS, INK-ROLLERS, ELECTRICITY, 

SPECIAL INKS OR PAPERS. 
CAN BE USED BY A CHILD. 

Complete outfits (sold for $8.00) have driven out $50 
outtits of other processes, because of more satisfactory 
work, regardless of the less cost. 

Ga See full descriptive circulars. 


ECONOMY 


CO., Boston, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


LABOR-SAVING DEVICES FOR READERS AND WRITERS, 


$5 outfit 
Me. 


Offices,332 Hawley St. Store, 27 Franklin St. 
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THE CLEMATIS. 


BY MRS. SARAH M, WYMAN. 


Climbing up the ledges, 
Barren rocks to hide; 
Tugging through rough sedges, 
Drinking at their side. 
Lying now in ambush 
Under pussy tails, — 
Trailing over stone-heaps 
And broken rails. 


into alders, 

Flirting with the ferns; 

Heaping up the boulders 
Where the river turns. 

Creeping over fences, 
Wounded by the thorn; 

Sleeping with the dew-drops 
Until the morn. 


Driving through the elder 
For the ruby wine; 
Kissing purple berries 
On the blackberry-vine. 
Hanging from the tree-tops 
Or, with wonted grace, 
Nestling round the sumac’s 
Rubicund face. 


All across the meadow, 
Clasping mottled birches, 
All along the highway 
Making lowly courtesies ; 
Turning to the traveler 
Petals starred with gold, 
Sweet as children’s faces 
When growing old. 


Heralding brown autumn 
With a silken plume, 

Gleaming in the moonlight, 
A silvery bloom; 

Mounting toward heaven 
Like an angel-guest, 

Winged with a spirit 
Ripened for rest. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Tur “PopuLar JuDGMENT.” — One great difficulty 
with our system of private schools is, that they are sub- 
jected to no common test of proficiency, but are left 
simply to the popular judgment as to their merits, and 
the popular judgment is probably nowhere so little dis- 
criminating as in a matter of education. If a standard 
can be established to which popular sentiment will 
eventually hold the private schools of the country, a 
great advance will be made in the methods and thor- 
oughness of these schools. ‘The English local examina- 
tions, started for the purpose of subjecting the “ private 
and endowed schools for boys to the test of some ex- 
ternal authority,” have already been productive of ex- 


cellent results, and the Harvard examinations probably 
require little more than extended publicity to make 
them very efficient in promoting the interests of a bet- 
ter education in this country. 


“Evotution.” —It was Herbert Spencer who made 
the following definition of evolution : 

“Evolution is a change from an indefinite, incoher- 
ent homogeneity to a definite, coherent heterogeneity, 
through continuous differentiations and integrations.” 

It was the mathematician Kirkman who translated 
the definition into plain English: 

“Evolution is a change from a nohowish, untalka- 
boutable, all-alikeness to a somehowish, and in-general- 
talkaboutable not-at-all-alikeness, by continuous some- 
thingelseifications and sticktogetherations.” 


Tue KinpeRGARTEN Work. — We must gain the 
people, the whole people, not merely a few nabobs, a few 
pedagogues, or a score of committee-men. Nabobs lose 
their wealth, pedagogues are thrown out of employment, 
school-committee-men change their minds, — all die; 
but the people lives always, what it holds it never loses, 
the truth it has reached it never abandons. With the 


people we gain nabobs, pedagogues, school-committee- 
men, and all. And we must reach the people on the ba- 
sis of principles that are equally important and equally 
dear to all, —rich and poor, men and women of all 
parties, of all sects and of no sects. The kindergarten 
is purely a humanizing institution, and as such the com- 
mon privilege of all. Do you not see that such a work 
calls for unity of action ? and that isolation means in- 
adequate success, and may, — in spite of the best ef- 
forts, — mean ultimate defeat? Did not your great 


master himself crave unity of action on the part of 
many as the only means of full success ?— Kindergar- 
ten Messenger and New Education. 


GREEK is one of the studies which never by any 
chance can come within the “legitimate range of public 
schools,” in towns of any size, where the schools rest on 
the common taxation of all. This does not affect its 
desirableness for some purposes a whit. Better in any 


city teach that use of tools for which Gambetta spoke 
twice in a recent meeting in Paris in behalf of the im- 
provement of workingmen.—Geo. F. Magoun, D.D., in 
Lowa Normal Monthly. 


A Woman’s Opinion oF Woman. — A woman is 
much more apt to have an eye single to the good of the 
school, in casting the ballot for school officers. Six 
years’ experience as county superintendent has con- 
vinced me that in very many cases party politics, whis- 
key, or business considerations control the votes which 
elect school officers. Women, being in large 
measure free from political and business entangle- 
ments, are not tempted thus to sell their children’s 
birthright.—Mary Allen West. 

If the intelligent women of Massachusetts manifest 
indifference to the school ballot, or if only unprinci- 
pled women use it, both results will be hailed by every 
saloon in the commonwealth as demonstrations that the 
ballot on temperance questions will never be given to 
women. While, on the contrary, a lively appreciation 
by women as a class of what has been already given, will 


form the strongest argument for adding to this power 
of women that of determining the legal status of the 
liquor traffic, which, as every one concedes, is the dead- 
liest foe of home.—Miss Willard. 


CrAMMING.—We cannot but think that some of the 
very brightest intellects are dwarfed or blighted by the 
strains they frequently have to endure. To crowd the 
brain is as deadly folly as to stuff the body, and as long 
as young women or young men are permitted to get 
into this habit of mental gluttony there is something 


radically defective in our systems of education. The 
school must become the source of more complete educa- 
ucation before it will answer its legitimate end.— Boston 
Post. 


THE WOMEN AT THE POLLS. 


BY REY. A. D. MAYO. 


As far as heard from, the registration of women voters 
for the school committee in Massachusetts goes on more 
actively in the country townships than in the cities. 
This is as it should be. For the last few years a con- 
siderable number of these tawnships have placed women 
on school committees. The women in all country dis- 
tricts are brought in closer connection with the little 
district schools and their teachers than is possible in 
the cities. A very large proportion of the women in 
any respectable New-England township are of the better 
sort, accustomed to a general social and moral interest 
in the welfare of the community. They largely control 


the churches, direct the charities, and keep alive the in- 
terest in Temperance Village Improvement, and the 
whole upper side of country life. 

It is certainly high time that a new influence of some 
kind should revise the school district in many of these 
little townships of New England. No one but a careful 
observer can estimate the damage to the schools from 
the heartless and stolid stinginess of hundreds of these 
boards of school committee-men, during the past five 
years. It is not too much to say that the entire class 
of superior teachers in these towns is in the market, 
biding its time to remove to more favored localities. A 
little knot of wealthy and influential people in league 
with the leaders of the lower sort of “labor reformers,” 
infuriated with the rage for township “economy,” can 
easily suppress the average school committee, bulldoze 
the average town meeting into a destructive policy with 
the schools, and tear down, in a year, the best things 
achieved by many years of faithful administration. We 
believe the women of such townships will justify the 
new trust given them by the Commonwealth. They 
will improve the personelle of the school committees, in- 
sist on more thorough and frequent visitation of the 
schools, expose the feebleness of incompetent teachers, 
and demand fair appropriations for education by the 
town meeting. And we shall be surprised if we do not 
witness a general brightening up in the structure, fur- 
nishings, and surroundings of the average country school- 
house from the same source. Spite of the great im- 
provements in the country schoolhouse during the past 
twenty years, it still remains far below a fair standard 
as a fit habitation for the people’s children, especially 
through the long months of our desperate winter climate. 
Few respectable housewives in Massachusetts would 
consent to live, through any season,-in a house so placed 
and so bare of all comforts and attractions as the dis- 
trict schoolhouse. We believe the exercise of the suf- 
frage will awaken a personal interest in this side of 
school life. The most important village and township 
improvement, at present, is the reconstruction of the 
schoolhouse, and the general civilizing and refining of 
the life therein. 

We also may hope fora decided advance in the teach- 
ing of morals and mannersin_ .r country schools from 
this source. For the past ' w years the partisan theo- 
logians and the “libera! .eagues” have raised such a 


senseless din and dust of controversy about this vital 


interest of the schools that their teachers have, too often, 
been frightened into a sort of moral paralysis. If 
there is one fact evident, even in New England educa- 
tion, it is the absolute necessity of more vigorous and 
better methods of char .cter-training, especially in the 
country schools. The first condition of this improve- 
ment is the displacement of the large number of 
youthful, untrained, half-educated, characterless girls, 
who now flounder through the daily confusion of a six- 
hours’ fumbling with a group of children, and the sub- 
stitution of women of mature character, and resolute 
moral purpose. For a wise, Christian, educated woman, 
an adept in the beautiful methods of the new education, 
backed by the superior women of an American country 
township, will find no difficulty in training her scholars 
in “good morals and gentle manners”; spite of the 
sore corns of zealous ecclesiastics, or the fury of the 
new high priests of secularism. 

In the nineteen cities and fifty larger villages of 
the State, we apprehend the chief difficulty will be to 
persuade the majority of good and sensible women, who 
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are now overworked and confused by the cares of our 
new social life, to take on even the slight added respon- 
sibility of voting for the school committee. In these 
cities and large towns the schools are more generously 
supported, far better housed and taught, and much 
more sensitive to public opinion through the whole 
range of administration, than in the country. It is un- 
fortunate that a class of violent, impracticable, and fussy 
ladies of culture and position who, for the last few years, 
have been pushing their vagaries on common school- 
keeping through the press, should in some instances 
have rushed to the front and called the women to a cru- 
sade in which they are to be the standard-bearers. The 
evils against which they declaim in our city graded 
schools, either exist chiefly in their own imagination, or 
are inseparable from republican institutions. The ani- 
mus of their reform is the effort to change the common 
school of the whole people to a sort of training-semin- 
ary for the “industrial classes,” where the sons and 
daughters of the mechanics and laborers of cities shall 
be fitted to take the places of their parents, content to 
plod on in the old European style of a meek submission 
to an inevitable lot in life. 

Of course this is only the dream of a small class, and 
least of all dreams liable to become a reality. But it is 
the duty of the great mass of sensible, Christian women 
in our cities to go to the polls, next autumn, and vote 
for school officers who can be relied on, at least, not to 
wreck the schools we have, in a reckless experimenting 
in regions where the wisest instructors are most in doubt. 

We also need this great conserving force of our best 
womanhood especially to neutralize the weight of the 
mass of ignorant women which ere long will be organ- 
ized, by political and ecelesiastical demagogues, in the 
attempt to break down the common-school system of 
Massachusetts. That system will remain, and gradu- 
ally adjust itself to the changing conditions of New- 
England life as long as the better elements of every 
community keep watch and ward over it. It will be a 
mighty comfort to the band of faithful men who have 
stood to their guns during the past few years, to be re- 
inforced by the army of noble women whose zeal and 
courage for the children have often held them up to a 
distasteful duty. And we have great hope that the act 
of voting will stimulate many a visionary lady, or hum- 
ble washerwoman, to visit the schools. More than half 
the opposition to our improved city school-keeping, 
among women, is the result of profound ignorance of 
what the schools really are, and the reliance on the gos- 
sip of school-children for the little, distorted information 
they do possess. A moderate acquaintance with the 
ideals and the actual achievements of our leading 
American educators would silence a great deal of bitter 
accusation, and enlist in the practical work of educa- 
tional reform large numbers of women whose best ener- 
gies now run to waste. So, by all means, let the wo- 
men in country and city go to the polls in Massachu- 
setts, and in the fear of God and the wisest love for the 
children, cast their first vote. 


A REVOLUTIONARY SCHOOL- TEACHER. 


The Free Press man of Detroit, has the following 
satire on teachers, which, although very severe, will 
fit many of our teachers : 

I was talking with a school-teacher the other day who 
will certainly come to some bad end if he does not 
change his opinions. He had the audacity to hold that 
children went to school not as prisoners, but as pupils, 
the social equals of teachers, but to obey orders because 
realizing that discipline advanced the interests of all. 
He held that it mattered not how the pupils learned 
that Michigan was bounded on the south by Ohio and 
Indiana, so long as they came to a distinct knowledge 
of the fact, and he, therefore, said to his young class in 
geography : 

“ Now, children, the President of the United States 
used to live in Ohio, and Senator Morton, now dead, 
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lived in Indiana, Tell me in what direction these two 
States lie from Michigan.” 

It is very wrong in him, because the pupils take real 
pleasure in hunting out the answer. No pupil should 
be allowed to search for any answer not regulary laid 
down in the text-books. The teacher sets another aw- 
ful example. Right in the face of the fact that there is 
a School Reader containing the history of William 
Penn, and the adventures of Mary’s little lamb, he 
takes a magazine or newspaper into his school-room, 
and says: 

“ Now, children, I shall let one of you read this re- 
port of recent excavations in Pompeii. Before we 
read let some one tell me where Pompeii is ?” 

“Tn Italy,” is the answer. 

« And what happened to the city ?” 

No answer, because it is not down in their Readers. 

“Tt was buried by ashes and mud from an eruption of 
Mount Vesuvius,” he said, “and now where is that 
mountain ?” 

“Tn Italy.” 

“Correct, and it again shows signs of an eruption. 
We will now read.” 

In half an hour not only one class, but the whole 
school has learned geography, history, natural philos- 
ophy, and something of art in the one lesson, and each 
pupil goes home to relate what was read, to discuss it 
with his parents, who are very likely to be interested 
themselves in the studies of their children, if such a 
teacher be employed. In this way the children learn 
new facts. However, it is wrong,—very wrong. What 
is to become of our children if we permit such things ? 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL A TEACHER. 


However grand in its natural features America may 
be, and however vast in its material resources, these pe- 
culiarities are hardly legitimate subjects of pride; and 
in the presence of what man has done in Europe, the 
American grows ashamed of his vanity of what God has 
done for him, and acquires a more modest estimate of 
himself, and of his grade and style of civilization. The 
great cathedrals, the wonderful cities, the collections of 
art, the great highways, even the ruins of the ancient 
buildings, minister to his humiliation by showing him 
how far other nations, new and old, surpass his possi- 
bilities of achievement. When a man is thoroughly 
humble in the presence of his superiors, or in the pres- 
ence of work that overmatches his power and skill, he 
naturally becomes not only teachable, but an active and 
interested learner. Europe to-day is a great inspirer to 
America, and a great teacher. It is true that she gets 
but little of her political inspiration from Europe, but 
her instruction and inspiration in art are almost entirely 
European. In architecture, painting, sculpture, and 
even in literature, European ideas are dominant. 

So this great tide of life that goes out from us every 
year does not return without that which abundantly re- 
pays all its expenditure of time and money. For in all 
this impression of European superiority in many things, 
there is very rarely anything that tends to wean the 
American from his home. The conventionalities of old 
society, and habits, and customs, that had their birth 
in circumstances and conditions having no relation to 
his life, do not tend to attract the American from his 
home love and loyalty. He usually comes back a better 
American than he goes away, with the disposition only 
to avail himself of what he has learned to improve him- 
self, his home, and his country. The American, bred 
to great social and political freedom, cannot relinquish 
it, and can never feel entirely at home where he does 


not enjoy it. He perfectly understands how a European 
can come to America and be content with it as a home, 
because he can shape his life according to his choice; 
but he cannot understand how an American can emi- 

rate to Europe and make a satisfactory home there, 

cause the social and political institutions would be 
felt as a yoke to him and a burden.—Dr. Holland, in 
August Scribner. 


COUNTRY JOTTINGS. — (IIT) 


BY 8S. P. BARTLETT. 


We elders had a discussion of clouds, last night, in 
face of the resplendent sunset. Although it seems well- 
nigh impossible for one never to have been arrested by 
the beauties and wonders of cloud-formation, yet true it 
is, that many people live their lives unconscious of the 
“ pavilion of heaven,” or how 


‘¢ The winds and sunbeams, with their convex gleams, 
Build up the blue dome of air.”’ 


There is indifference and apathy to the glories and 
loveliness of creation. Earth, seas, and skies are forever 
appealing in countless forms, and ceaseless effects, yet 
do we point to the “burning filaments of cloud dashed 
across the west by the Master’s hand,” and who is not 
often conscious of a glance of surprise, not at the mar- 
velous display, but at one’s self for having called atten- 
tion to it? Perchance a suspicion of contempt would 
put us to shame. 

And yet, how much is lost to those who do not care 
for all that appeals to them in nature. It is the finest, 
most refining, elevating education possible, to say noth- 
ing of the expansion inevitable in its instruction. 

One may, and needs to be, the humblest, and is yet 
the happiest of pupils, living thus with open eyes, and 
attentive mind, and senses alert, watching, listening, 
learning, and receiving, while still “ day unto day utter- 
eth speech, and night unto night showeth knowledge.” 

Last night each of us explored his resources in seek- 
ing for the best descriptive words to render the effects 
of the sunset-clouds ; and it is a very good exercise. I 
became aware of this a few years ago, from happening 
upon an excellent as well as attractive list of cloud- 
language, which I will insert, from that summer’s note- 
book, for the benefit of whoso may desire it for theirs. 
To me it has proved very suggestive, and though of 
course capable of extension ad infinitum, perhaps it 
will lead somebody else, as it did me, to see the beauty 
of fitness in the needful words, and how a nice discrim- 
ination renders them effective and delightful. 

“Clouds are thick, thin, heavy, light, dark, tender, 
fleecy, streaky, dappled, flaky, massive, dense, mural, 
stormy, rushing, flying, scudding, flitting, fantastic, 
motionless, broken, scattered, condensed, distinct, de- 
fined, commingled, confused, heaped, piled, towering, 
jagged, rounded, in tiers or strata, black, leaden, blue, 
green, red, purple, pink, crimson, orange, fiery, glowing, 
cold, golden, silvery, fringed, feathery, buoyant, swollen, 
swelling, billowy, bulging, stooping, loaded, mantling, 
rainy, snowy, gathering, clearing, electric.” 

Many of these words make graphic touches, more 
especially of forms,—leading us to observe with inter- 
est, which is the first requisite ;—it is a little step to 
dip the brush into colors and transmutations before us 
next, and begin to paint, in words. 

‘*Dimly an orange bit of rainbow 
Burns where the low west clears, 


Broken in air like a passionate promise, 
Born of a moment’s tears. 


** Thinned to amber, rimmed with silver, 
Clouds in the distance dwell, 
Clouds that are cool, for all their color, 
Pure as a rose-tipped shell. 


** Fleets of wool in the upper heavens 
Gossamer wings unfurl; 
Sailing so high they seem but sleeping 
Over yon bar of pearl.” 


There is more or less of struggle, to express thought 
by comparison, estimation, and definition; and it is 
well to avail ourselves of the clear reflection and com- 
prehension of those who have thought well, and wisely, 
and choicely. “Empty heads must use empty language,” 
—but heads may be actively and happily recipient, from 
perception and instruction, from observation and the 
facilities of thought. 

Here comes a bit from an English review, upon our 
“ Thoreau-table,” as we have named ouf rustic stand 
under the boughs: “It is one of the pleasures of read- 
ing to detect for ourselves some of the gems,—adjectives 
forced into the service by masters of language,—choice 
epithets, exactly-fitting adjectives, agreeable surprises 


which succeed by some unexpected felicity.” 
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And right here can we see how a child’s susceptible 
ear and fancy may be touched and charmed by a beauti- 
ful style, and be keenly alive to the happiness of the 
choicest epithets when exactly and brightly set in 
“grown-up people’s” tales and talks,—an unconscious 
education, early begun. 

Before we were done with our sunset, last night, little 
voices joined; and we all became castle-builders and 
story-tellers out of the glowing towers, and pinnacles, 
and niches, and pillars, and flutings, steeped in flitting 
tints, and dissolving ere their tale could be completed- 

One of us repeated Christopher North’s sweet lines, 
as we separated for the night: whose music was caught 
among the Westmoreland mountains he loved so keenly, 
—from the beauty of silvered crag and cloud. Hear 
how his imagination preserved the snowy night-repose : 


‘*The waveless clouds that hung amid the light, 
By Mercy’s hand with braided glory wove, 
Seemed, in their boundless mansions to my sight, 
Like guardian spirits o’er the land they love. 


‘* My heart lay pillowed on their wings of snow, 
Drinking the calm that slept on every fold; 
Till memory of the life she led below 
Seemed like a tragic tale to pity told.” 

It is a master’s fragment of still-painting. ! 

This morning I have taken the children for a stroll ; 
and such a pleasant one as we had! In the first place, 
I told them we would find the little scarlet pimpernel, 
down in the grassy ruts of the lane. They were eager 
to see if its scarlet star was open, and a true prophet of a 
fine day; and “it was not afraid of any rain, but full of 
wide-awake flowers,” as they said. I lifted the trailing 
little thing from its humble bed, and showed them its 
procumbent branched, square stems, and sessile, ternate 
leaves, dotted with the pretty purple specks upon their 
under side; the rotate corolla, deeply five-parted; and 
then the curious little seed-holders,— such tiny round 
boxes with cover cut to fit, but once off, and no little 
fingers in the world can replace ti. We had a happy, 
interesting talk over the “ weather-glass plant,” and 
some notes went into the various note-books there anent. 


THE SOUR MAN. 


There are some people who will not consent to be 
made happy. They find their greatest satisfaction in 
incessant grumbling, and repining against destiny. Of 
all the bores that are inflicted upon our social life, none 
is more disagreeable than the sour-tempered man; he is 
not content with being miserable himself, but insists on 
making everybody else so, if he can. It is not best to 
let such an one have his own way. If he would be con- 
tent to confine his mutterings and murmurings to him- 
self, and to maintain a strict seclusion, he might be 
pardoned and pitied; but when he thrusts his griev- 
ances upon society, he then becomes, as Dogberry elo- 
quently observes, “most intolerable, and not to be en- 
dured.” 

The sour man is always sour; the milk of human 
kindness in his heart is curdled; there is no sweetness 
in the acid principle of his composition; nature has 
given him a quantum sufficit of lemon-juice, but has 
forgotten the saccharine ingredients; he is sour from 
the rising of the sun to the going down of the same, 
in sunshine and moonshine, twilight and gaslight. 

When he awakes in the morning he grumbles be- 


cause it is time to get up; his coffee is always too hot 
or too cold; his toast and his steak either overdone or: 
underdone; he finds nothing satisfactory in the morn- 
ing papers. When he goes out he invariably grumbles: 
at the weather ; if it is a little cool, he calls it Arctic 
weather; if mild, he compares it to the tropics; should 
it drizzle, he declares it rains pitchforks; and a gentle 
reeze is a hurricane. ; 

A man’s life divested of the social virtues must, 
necessarily be one of wretchedness,—for they constitute , 
a8 truly and essentially an integral oom of his own 
happiness as they confer happiness on those around him. ' 

‘* In ourselves the sunshine dwells, 
From ourselves the music swells; 


By ourselves our life is fed 
With sweet or bitter daily bread.’’ 1 


!become machinery, would have helped that school. 


‘ciate promotion or degradation. It is of no use to appeal 


class. 
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SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. | 


BY WALLACE E, MATHER, MINNESOTA. 


I do not wish here to touch the question of whether 
physical force ought to be one of the things which a 
teacher should use in governing a school, but to speak 
of some things that will certainly help ©: hinder in 
school management, though perhaps incidentally. 

First, feel well. Do all you can to be in full bodily 
strength and vigor. It helps to a self-possession which 
greatly helps to a possession of the pupils. It is easy 
to see in part why it helps in moral strength to have an 
abundant physical strength to draw upon; weariness 
and irritability are direct foes of personal power ; hope- 
fulness, patience, justice, do have a very direct relation, 
in the ease with which they are held and exercised, toa 
good digestion and circulation. 

A teacher ought to be up above his pupils, on a 
higher plane; his work is to help them up, and chil- 
dren, as a rule, look up with a degree of respect and ad- 
miration to real men and women as to a sort of superior 
beings; and so they are, or ought to be. And where 
respect and admiration are given, control and guidance 
are very easy. he child’s standard of superiority is, 
however, oftentimes a very limited and partial one; 
and a teacher who has not abundant physical strengh 
will find it much harder to have or to manifest his 
moral and intellectual superiority. School government 
depends on the child’s recognizing some sort of supe- 
riority in the teacher or the teacher’s ideas. The 
teacher should be just as much of a king, — according 
to the original signification, the can-ing man, the man 
who can do the best of all his people, — to his pupils 
as possible. And to the expression of this personal 
power strong health is a very important adjunct, al- 
though not always absolutely necessary. 

Be careful, then, of all things that give or economize 
strength. If you are boarding, be willing to pay fifty 
cents a week more for better bread and butter, meat 
and vegetables, than can be had for cheaper rates. It is 
thoroughly profitable for anyone, none more so than a 
teacher, to live well. Economy in any way that affects 
health is poor economy. Teaching is hard work, — at 
least many times it is; save your strength in the school- 
room in reasonable ways. Do not stand all the time, 
hear at least a part of the recitations sitting; have rub- 
ber shoes to come to school in wet weather, but by all 
means something light of weight to wear in the school- 
room. 

Second, there is moral effect, too, in dressing well. 
not finely, but always neatly and with adaptation; 
and for a woman, prettily. It certainly is easier for a 
teacher to control a school if tidy in dress. A_ rea- 
sonable degree of formality in school exercises is a help 
in having them run smoothly. 

Drill, —that is the habit of obedience to certain regu- 
lar, daily forms, — helps in securing obedience in all 
things. I have been in a school where some of the reci- 
tations were heard when the children gathered in a group 
around the teacher; in some they stood in a straggling 
line on the floor, coming and going as they pleased ; 
while other recitations the teacher heard by going and 
standing near where the pupils sat; and pupils came at 
all times with questions. The school was noisy and ill- 
mannered. I think that drill in some things that are 
in themselves mere forms, things that carried to excess 


Forms and ceremonies, in degree, are helpful to really 
good order. A school that is classified can be more 
easily kept orderly than if itis not. Pupils to whom it 
is hard to furnish any motive for doing well, will appre- 


to a pupil unless he cares something for the motive pre- 
sented, and some whose sense of honor it is hard to 
touch, and who care comparatively little for other avail- 
able motives, will care ajgood deal to keep with a certain 


In schools of small children, two recesses in each 


session is, as I think, a wiser plan than one, and helps 
in securing a reasonable degree of quietness and atten- 
tion during the rest of the time; for uneasiness and dull- 
ness in pupils, like impatience and lack of mental clear- 
ness on the teacher’s part, are largely of physical origin. 

Feel well, then, and have your pupils feel well, and 
school management will be exempt from some of its real 
difficulties. 


THE SINGING-STEEPLES OF ANTWERP. 


Upon the bosom of the Scheldt 

Our faithful boat at anchor lay, 
The ancient city on our port, 

And on our starboard, Antwerp bay; 
And o’er, across, a sedgy lea, 
Stretching in vast monotony; 

While brown old windmills Soe and there 
Beat slow the quiet evening air. 

Visions and phantoms came and went, 
Sunlight and day were nearly spent; 

The moorland crane in homeward flight 
Swift sought a refuge from the night. 


Still heavenward point the ancient towers, 

Black now, against a deepening sky, 
And in the sombre nightward hours, 

We think and dream on days gone by. 
Once, on the stream where we now float, 
Sat Rembrandts in his sketching-boat, 
And note of zither and of song 
Made labor light that might seem long. 
Fate watched the master’s touch divine, 
And made immortal every line. 


Quaint Quentin Matsys, he of old 

Who wrought in iron, thought in gold; 
Who in the foot-worn market-place 
Did rear before the sculptured face 

Of that cathedral gray and grand 

An iron idyl wrought by hand, 
Wrought with a fancy strange and new, 
To those who from its basin drew 

The still refreshing limpid draught, 
And praised the cunning of his craft. 


Hark! still another wakes the thought 
Now swelling from those ancient towers; 

Windward the drifting tones are caught; 
Some phantom minstrel marks the hours,— 

Smites from the great, majestic stones 

Melodious and enchanting tones; 

Sweeps now the octave up and down, 

Wakens the echoes through the town. 

Now deep from underlying bass, 

Note after note joins in the chase, 

While high above the rolling din 

A trembling treble wanders in,— 

As though a siren, roused the while, 

Sat in the ancient, gothic pile, 

And o’er across the sedgy lea, 

Now deep in night’s monotony, 

Catches the music as it dies, 

And whispers back melodious sighs. 

Then silence broods upon the night, 

The town, the lea, is hid from sight, 

And for another brief half-hour 

The bells within the ancient tower 

Are silent as the ashen dead 

Who rest beneath in quarried bed. 

But, be it death or be it sleep, 

These faithful bells the vigils keep; 

From morn to eve, from night to day, 

They “—s the flying hours away. 


Watertown, N. 


QUESTIONS ON THE GLOBE. 


BY JOHN SWETT, CALIFORNIA, 


Note.—Teachers will explain the use of the terms Latitude and Longitude, 


1. You will look for the figures showing latitude on 
the meridian of Greenwich; put your finger on the 
place named, and then follow the circle passing through 
or near that place around to the meridian of Greenwich. 

2. In what latitude is London ? 

The northern part of South America ? 

Cape Horn? Cape of Good Hope ? 

The mouth of the Amazon ? 

New York? Philadelphia? Cuba? 

The Himalaya Mountains? the Isthmus of Suez ? 
For the figures marking longitude look on the 
equator; put your finger on the place named, and fol- 
low the meridian passing through or near it to the 
equator, and read the figures. 

9. What is the longitude of Cape Horn? Cape of 
Good Hope ? 

10. Of Iceland ? of the mouth of the Amazon ? 

11. Of the Isthmus of Panama ? 

12. Of the mouth of the Mississippi ? 

13. Of the Gulf of Mexico? 

14. Of the Caribbean Sea ? 

15. Of the Sandwich Islands ? 

16. Of the eastern point of Africa? 

17. Of the western point of South America ? 

18. Of the Nile river? 


PN 
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MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Prof. C. H. Perre8r, Hanover, N. H. 


MATHEMATICAL, 

Looking at the work which Professor Quimby has 
marked out for us, we are met at once by the difficulty 
mentioned last week ; namely, that those interested in 
teaching the “ elements ” and most anxious to have this 
department more elementary in its character, are the 
ones who have not contributed, and do not seem dis- 
posed to contribute to the work. Now, what we wish, 
and what will make this column of interest and value to 
the army of teachers in our common schools, is that 
each one, who in teaching arithmetic, algebra, or geom- 
etry, comes across a problem which gives trouble, should 
send it to be published in Toe JourNAL; or, if a solu- 
tion be long, hard, and difficult to understand, ‘let the 
problem be published, and perhaps a simpler and easier 
method willappear. Any question, also, that may come 
up in actual business, as interest calculations, survey- 
ing difficulties, etc., will be valuable contributions. 

All this must be done by those interested. The ed- 
itor pro tem. is engaged mainly on the higher mathe- 
matics, and is not likely to meet and recognize the diffi- 
culties which beset the instructor in the elementary 
branches, and which are often so annoying. Hence it 
cannot be expected that he can “ evolve out of his inner 
consciousness ” such problems as will just meet the de- 
mands made in thisline. It is to be hoped that teach- 
ers will not be backward in making known their wants. 
And if what is published does not meet your want, send 
a statement, and we will do our best to aid you. 

Frequently the young teacher is troubled to explain 
a principle so as to bring it clearly before the mind of 
the pupil. Let him send in a statement of his diffi- 
culty, and surely there are many among the readers of 
THe JourNAL who have methods that are perfectly 
successful, and who would be glad to aid the younger 
members of the profession by giving them the result of 
their experience. 

This department will be as elementary in its charac- 
ter as teachers manifest a desire to make it. Now let 
us hear from the “ elements.” Ep. 


VARIETIES. 


— Folks who have been doing nothing all winter, are now 
off on a summer vacation. 

— During the session of the Summer Institute at Martha’s 
Vineyard, two young countrymen strolled into the several 
class-rooms, and finally came to one in which some Greek let- 
ters were written on the black-board. The one said to the 
other, ‘‘ What do you suppose they are teaching here ?”” The 
other replied, ‘‘ Why zodlogy, of course ; don’t you see the 
drawings of the little animals on the board ”’ 

— **Sound,” said a schoolmaster, ‘‘is what you hear. For 
instance, you cannot feel a sound.’’ ‘‘ Oh, yes you can,’’ said 
asmart boy. “‘ John Wilkins,” retorted the pedagogue, ‘‘ how 
do you make that out? What sound can you feel?” “A 
sound thrashing,’’ replied the smart boy. 

— “‘I have known among many teachers one to whom my 
own children owe many happy days, whose school-room was a 
real home, where the canary-bird sang amid flowers the year 
round, where the lessons were a pleasure, the reward of 
promptitude was time to hear a story, where fifty pretty de- 
vices to fill the spare minutes attested to the teacher’s ingenu- 
ity, where a clean and pleasant face and willing disposition 
were the passports to the highest favors, where even Christ- 
mas came and Santa Claus with candy-bags, little gifts and all, 
and even there the children learned their letters before they 
learned to read, and what harm was done, so they learned them 
both in their young and tender years; and besides that, they 
even there learned to read, not so very ‘ painfully,’ from a 
* well-worn’ Reader, from which that cheerful and wide-awake 
teacher did nevertheless manage to extract much of interest 
aud amusement, so that those children who used it could, as 
the saying is, read anything, and read it well, too.””—B. W., in 
Boston Journal. 

— ‘*Mamma,” remarked an interesting infant of four, 
“* Where do you go when you die?”’ ‘‘ One can’t be quite cer- 
tain, darling. How can mamma tell? She has never died 
yet.” Yes; but haven’t you studied geography ?”’ 

— Many years ago Alderman Kelly was making one of his 
tirades against education. In the course of his remarks he did 


what half-educated men are apt to do, he used his own case as 
an illustration, saying that there was no need of this expen- 
sive schooling; that he himself had only attended school one 
term. In those days the city council was more distinguished 
for wit than at present, and old Avery Plummer in his reply, 
after defending the policy of education, startled his hearers 
by saying: ‘‘ Look at Alderman Kelly, with his one term of 
learning, and think what would have happened if he had had 
another !’’— Boston Herald. 

— Effect of modern high-class education. — Schoolmaster: 
How dare you tell me such a lie, sir? I will give you a 
sounder thrashing than you have ever had in your life. Boy: 
I didn’t tell you a lie, sir. Schoolmaster: What do you call it, 
then? Boy: Only afulminating enlargement of elongated 
veracity, sir. [Escapes his thrashing.|—Funny Folks. 


—A skeptic trying to badger a simple-minded old man about 
the miracle of Balaam’s ass, finally was doubled up by the 
honest old believer, who with meaning emphasis, said: “I 
don’t see why it isn’t as easy for an ass to talk like a man, as 
it is for a man to talk like an ass.’’ Asinus said no more.— 
N. 8. 8, Teacher. 

— Two darkies were vaunting their courage. ‘‘I isn’t feard 
o’ nothing, Lisn’t,” said one. ‘“ Den, Sam, I reckon you isn’t 
’feard to loan mea dollar?’ ‘‘No, Julius, I isn’t ’feared to 
loan you a dollar, but I does hate to part wid an old frien’ 
forebber.”’ 

—‘* Words have double weight when there is a man and 
character back of them.’’—Horace Mann. 


FOREIGN GLEANINGS. 
JAPAN.—Le Manuel Général de Paris states that there has 
been recently founded in Japan a society whose object is the 
study of all questions that concern pedagogy. The society 
bears the name of Gakouschikouwai—Io. This is a new proof 
of the spirit of progress manifested in this country which we 
have several times signalized for all that respects public in- 
struction. One can, moreover, see proofs of this on visiting 
the halls of the new Musée Pedagogique, which the Minister 
of Public Instruction is organizing at Paris. In the library 


hall figure a curious series of Japanese works on education, 
works which demonstrate, not less than the existence of the 
above-uaimed society, to what a degree of civilization the em- 
pire of Japan has already arrived, and in a very short time. 


IraLy.—It will doubtless be remembered that not long since 
an account was given in these columns of a present of musical 
instruments and books, from India, made to the king of Italy 
by the Rajah Sourindro Mohun Tajore, through the medium 
of Professor Pietro Bernabo Silorata, editor of the educational 
journal L’ Annotatore of Rome. The same journal now men- 
tions that his majesty has requested the editor to be the means 
of conveying to the rajah a present in the shape of a round 
table of great richness, in mosaic, representing the principal 
monuments of Rome, the great square of St. Peter’s, the Camp- 
idoglio, the Colosseum, the Pantheon, etc., with very grace- 
ful wreaths of flowers around the work. The finish and grace- 


ful execution of this gem of art are said to be admirable; and 
will doubtless be an evidence among Indian magnates and 
savants of the munificence of the king of Italy, and of the 
skill of the renowned workers in mosaic of Rome. 


The Italian Language and the Genius of the People. —The 
illustrious botanist, De Candolle, in a letter to Sella, thus 
speaks of the character of the Italians, and the advantages 
they enjoy for certain studies in their beautiful language: 

** You men of the South,’’ says he, “ learn in your childhood 
with wonderful facility, and after your twenty-fifth or twenty- 
sixth year are more mature than any others to undertake a 
career of any kind. For you itis nothing to learn Latin and 
French; and you find no difficulty either in the orthography 
which for a Frenchman requires at least six months, and for 
an Englishman a year. I know for a certainty that an Eng- 
lish boy needs a year more than a French one to learn to read 
and write his own language, on account of the absurdity of 
English orthography. Thanks, then, to their language, Ital- 
ans gain six months on the French and 4 year on the English 
in the primary schvols, and at least a year for the study of 
Latin.”’ C. H. rf 


LrBERIA.—A system of public schools is being established 
throughout this republic by the Government. The Monrovia 
Observer of June 12 contains a communication from the com- 
missioners of Montserrado County (Messrs. Ware and King) 
to Hon. G. W. Gibson, Secretary of State, giving the names of 
teachers which they have “examined and recommend” for 
candidates in fourteen districts, to be “duly commissioned ” 
by the seeretary as ‘‘ government school-teachers in the public 
schools of Montserrado County.’’ The commissioners add: 

“You will observe that we hav i 
than the grade of secondary. The | 
children in the various districts likely to attend government 
schools would not justify of higher grades to start with. We 


sincerely hope that our primary and seconda es will 

develop the intermediate ammar Tt is 
neediess for us to remind you, in this r, of the great want 
of books in all the public schools; still it is to be hoped that 
teachers may prosecute their duties until the. government is 


prepared to supply them. In the meantime, furnish 
the schools with Registers and Bibles ?” — es 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


Electric Railway.—Messrs. Siemens & Co., of Berlin, have 
supplied a novelty to the exhibition of that city, being an elec- 
tric railway, which has three carriages capable of carrying 
twenty passengers. The road is 220 yards long, and the train 
travels at the rate of seven miles an hour. A steam engine 
drives a dynamo-electric machine, which works the train. We 
are promised an adaptation of this arrangement for aerial navi- 
gation. 

Progress of Spectroscopy. — Prof. J. W. Draper shows that 
the previous belief that the red end of the spectrum gives high 
temperature, and the violet end surpasses the rest in luminous 
power, has no foundation in fact. His recent experiments 
with new apparatys demonstrates his previously expressed 
opinion that there is no inherent difference in the heat, light, 
or chemical power of the sun’s rays. The different colors are 
equally warm and luminous, and of equal chemical power. 

Another important advance is made in spectroscopy by Dr. 
William N. Jacques, of Baltimore, who has invented a new 
form of spectroscope, which enables the experimenter to 
study not only the rays of the luminous gases, but also those 
emitted by incandescent solids and liquids, and to measure the 
relative intensities of the different physical rays. By a long 
series of measurements with this instrument, employing sub- 
stances widely different in physical and chemical properties, 


Dr. Jacques has determined their molecular weight, and ar- 
rived at important conclusions as to the structure of their 
molecules. By processes different from those of Mr. Lockyer, 
Dr. Jacques fiuds strong evidence of the correctness of the 
English astronomer’s opinion that all matter is essentially one, 
the observed differences arising from differences in molecular 
structure. J. 


Quantity of Nitric Acid in the Water of the Nile. — M. 
D’ Abbadie, a French scientist, having observed that thunder- 
storms accompanied most of the Ethiopian rains, thought that 
traces of nitric acid would be found in the Nile. Samples were 
taken at Cairo before, during, and after the flood-time, at 
about two months intervals from July 10. The quantities 
found were respectively 0.01, 0.0038, and 0.002 grammes per 
liter. The author thinks that the flooding of the Nile offers 
abundant material for study. 

Crystals Extracted from Cast-iron by means of Ether or Pe- 
troleum.—Prof. T. Lawrence Smith, who at present (or until 
quite recently) is working in the laboratory of Prof. Adolphe 
Wortz, at Paris, is making a number of investigations on those 
subjects by which he is best known. One of his latest experi- 
ments consists in treating comminuted cast-iron with the above- 
mentioned solvents, after spontaneous evaporation of the 
liquid. Professor Smith obtained acicular crystals, consisting 
principally of sulphur. These proved to be absolutely similar 
to those extracted by the same process from meteoric iron. 
Most of his recent papers have been published in the Comptes 
Rendues of the Academy of Sciences, at Paris. The original 
memoir descriptive of the element mosandrium, of which Pro- 
fessor Smith was the discoverer, has just been issued with the 
27th volume of the proceedings of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 

Poisonous Colors. — The Association for the Protection of 
Chemical Industry, in Germany, has petitioned the the Reich- 
stag that no color shall be condemned as dangerous until it has 
been duly examined by a commission of specially qualified 
chemists and physiologists. Here, in our own country, our 
aniline reds are contaminated with arsenic, our greens with 
paris green, our browns and yellows with picric acid, to say 
nothing of the poisons which are contained in the food which 
is adulterated; yet, in spite of this, no act of State legislature 
or central government has yet been promulgated restricting 
the sale. 

Fluorescence of the Salts of the Earthy Metals. — J. R. 
Soret states, in a late number of the Comptes Rendues, that he 
has found many solutions of the salts of the earthy metals 
possessing a beautiful violet fluorescence. This property, it 
appears, can only be obtained by the extreme ultra-violet rays 
of the inductive spark, the solar rays not being sufficiently re- 
frangible for its production. Among the solutions examined 
are the chlorides of cerium, Janthanum, didymium, terbium, 
yttrium, erbium, ytterbium, philippium, zirconium, alumi- 
num, and glucinum; and the cerium, didymium, 
thorium, and zirconium. 

J. Lawrence Smith.—Hardly a meeting of the French Acad- 
emy of Sciences takes place but that our distinguished Amer- 
ican chemist announces some valuable communication. At 
one of its latest meetings Professor Smith stated that he had 
succeeded in producing the Widmanustoetteu’s Figures on 
silicide of iron. These figures, it will be recollected, are devel- 
oped by the action of an acid upon a polished surface ; have 
been considered characteristic of meteoric irons, although it is 
not always possible to obtain them. In connection with 
Lecoq de Boisbaudrau (the discoverer of gallium, and at pres- 


ent working Ad. Wurtz’s laboratory, Paris), he has published 
a memoir on the spectrum of didynium nitrate. They find 
that this salt, if neutral or slightly acid, gives an absorptive 
spectrum almost identical with that of the chloride; with the 
exception that the elemen rays of the band are less dis- 
tinct. The addition of nitric acid also produces importan 
changes. M. B. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


¢ Editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his ature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 


ETYMOLOGY IN THE SCHOOLROOM., 


It is still, perhaps, with many, an open question, whether 
etymology can be successfully introduced into the schoolroom 
as one of the fundamental sciences, or whether we shall always 
be compelled to return to itand make its acquaintance in after- 
life. The question here appears to be, whether this is a study 
adapted to the capacity of youthor not? We know, at least, 
that youth is the time that Nature herself has allotted to the 
acquisition of language, and that when this time has been 
squandered, she comes very reluctantly to the rescue in after- 
years. As an example of this, we see how much more readily 
the children of foreign immigrants acquire the use of our lan- 
guage than grown-up members of the same family. Now, the 
etymology is the beginning of a language. The etymology ex- 
hibits the word, as it were, in its childhood; and our own 
childhood itself also begins with etymology. The boy who 
calls his dog Growler or Smell is an etymologist. He has struck 
the vein out of which most of the words in all languages have 
been quarried. Words are not like propositions, either true or 
false, but are, as it were, essential verities or expressions for 
the elements of truth as they exist in the nature of things. It 
is to these elements that this study is directed, — to these first 
objects of thought that childhood itself readily comes to un- 
derstand. We 


CONVERSATIONS IN MUSIC. 


In course of instruction to my classes in music, I am in the 
habit of giving familiar talks on matters connected with that 
subject, the scholars taking notes of what is said. These they 
write out more fully at their leisure, and read at the next 
lesson. The following is an abstract of one of these conver- 
sations, which was written and read by a member of the first 
class at a late lesson. It may serve to show one feature of my 
method of teaching, and perhaps be not uninteresting in itself: 


MOZART AND THE DOMINANT SEVENTH. 


‘Chords are of two kinds, consonant and dissonant. We 
speak, in common language, of the former as being agreeable 
to the ear, of the latter as being disagreeable. But the mu- 
sician’s definition is,—consonant chords are such as are free to 
move in any direction, while the dissonant are restricted in 
their progression. 

* One of the dissonant chords is called the dominant seventh. 
It is based upon the fifth of the scale, and is constantly used 
in the final cadence. The name dominant, or governing, is 
given to it beeause it leads or compels the ear to expect the 
return of the tonic chord, or the close of the piece. 

‘The passing of a discord to the succeeding concord is called 
its resolution. So much does the musical ear long and yearn 
for this resolution of a dissonance, that it may be almost tor- 
ture if long delayed. 

‘* A story is told of the great Mozart, when a boy of six years 
old, which may serve to illustrate the peculiar character of the 
chord we are speaking of. His father was a distinguished 
musician, but, unhappily, was subject to the gout. e€ was 
one day confined to the sofa by an attack of this kind, in great 
pain, scarce able to move hand or foot. The little boy Wolf- 
gang,—that was his name,—was in the same room, now play- 
ing with his toys, now looking at pictures, occasionally running 
to the piano and dashing off some little melody; which,—as 
he had already begun to exhibit the extraordinary genius that 
afterward made him the foremost composer of his time, —was 
far from being an annoyance to the father, sick as he was. 

“The child had discovered the nature of the chord in ques- 
tiou, and weil knew its effect upon the ear. Seating himself at 
the instrument he played a passage of considerable length, 
and, when about to close, struck the dominant seventh with 
full power, causing all the strings to vibrate with the harmony 
and then, rogue that he was, slipped down from the stool and 
ran out of the house. 

‘“* There lay the old musician, tormented with the gout, and, 
worse yet, with the discord which seemed to fill the room from 
floor to ceiling. He called iu vain upon the little wretch to 
come back and resolve the chord. At last, able to bear it no 
longer, he rolled off the sofa, managed to drag himself to the 
piano, struck the required chord which relieved his suspense, 
and crept back to his couch. 

“To make the story complete, it is only necessary to add 
that this heroic treatment on the part of young seapegrace was 
effectual in curing, for the time, his father’s gout.’ 


Cambridgeport, Mass., 1879. N. LINCOLN. 


HOW TO USE THE NEWSPAPER. 


The question as to the best method of using the newspaper 
might be discussed to good advantage. We give below, in the 
form of points, a method which we have used with good suc- 
cess. We hope that all our readers who have plans for using 
the newspaper in the schoolroom will give us the benefit of 
their experience: 

1. Have the pupils bring some old newspapers from home. 

2. Select some suitable story. 

3. Cut it into fragments. 

4. Number the fragments, and give them to the pupils. 

5. Have each pupil copy his fragment on paper or slate. 


mA. the class is called, collect the fragments from the 
8. 
7. Have each pupil read what he has copied. 


8. Drill them on the story. 

9. Question them on the story; i. e., have each pupil tell all 
he can remember about it. 

10. Have pupils write all they can remember of the story for 
the next lesson. — Normal Teacher. 


TEACHING LATIN AND GREEK. 


“Hi. T.,” of Greene Springs, Ala., has an interesting article 
in THE JOURNAL of August 28 on this subject. All the sug- 
gestions that are made are quite sensible. The following 
seems to me worthy of notice : 


‘If a boy were to learn by heart one book of the Gallic War, 
or one of the Anabasis, so as to be able to give back the Latin 
or Greek for English, he would know more about the language 
than he could get from all the exercise-books that have ever 
been published.’’ 


The idea of committing to memory large portions of a Latin 
or Greek author to master the structure of these languages, is 
good. Itis what Dr. Sauveur insists must be done in any suc- 
cessful prosecution of his system. And if there is any abate- 
ment of enthusiasm in his pupils after a season of trial, it is 
largely owing to the labor required for a memory of average ca- 
pacity to do this. Latin and Greek are difficult languages to 
memorize. If the order of construction was the same as that 
of our language, the difficulty would be far less than it is when 
we have not only to remember the Latin and Greek words, but 
also the perplexing order in which they stand. 

It was said in a notice of the “ Talks with Cwsar,’”’ by the 
“Natural Method,”’ published in Toe JourNAL nearly a 
year ago, that this feature of the system was good, although 
it might be found impracticable to carry out. It is so much 
more exacting than any other system of instruction, in this re- 
spect, that ordinary minds shrink from it, 

But if such thoroughness is good in itself, the nearer we 
come to a compliance with its demands the hetter. There is a 
wide difference among teachers with regard to the amount of 
reviewing that is,done in studying these languages. With 
some a hurried review of each preceding lesson at any recita- 
tion is about all that is required. Others would have all pre- 
vious lessons read several times over. They recommend this 
for private study, even when it cannot be done in the class- 
room. Among all the suggestions in the articles on ‘‘ Greek 
and Latin at Sight,’’ by Professor White, of Harvard College, 
published in Tuk JOURNAL more than a year ago, none seemed 
to me so valuable as the following: 

** Wyttenbach says in his preface to his ‘ Eklogai Historikai’ 
that at eighteen he knew no Greek worth mentioning, and that 
dissatisfied with the progress which he was making in his stu- 
dies in general, with the professors whom he was hearing, he 
determined to go again over the ground he had covered, under 
the guidance of his own feelings. He did so, but at first with- 
out satisfaction. Presently he chanced upon the Memorabilia, 
and became interested in it. In reading and studying this work 
he made it a rule never to begin a section without reperusing 
the preceding one, nor a chapter or book without going over 
the preceding chapter or book a second time; and finally, after 
having finished the work in this manner, he read the whole 
again in course. What was the effect of this repetition ? 
That after then undertaking Homer, whom he found too hard, 
he returned to Zenophon and read all his works, except the 
Memorabilia, four times in four months.’’ 

Let such reviewing as this be persisted in, and a knowledge 
of the structure and forms of the language will be rapidly ac- 
quired, and a discipline will be given nearly equal to that to be 
derived from absulute memorizing of the text. I called atten- 
tion to this paragraph in Professor White's: articles, at the 
time they were published, and gave some account of a system 
of reviewing that I was taught to follow when I first read 
Virgil; and in a few weeks received a note from the principal 
of the high school in Decater, Ill., saying that he had followed 
the system with his class in Cesar with the highest satisfaction. 

Boston, Mass., Aug. 28, 1879. R. L. PERKINS. 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 
Macmillan’s Magazine (August). 
A New Vocation for Women. 
History and Politics; by Professor Seeley. 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine (August). 
Notes from Cyprus. 
Contemporary Literature, (VII.); Readers. 
The Eclectic Magazine (September). 
Benjamin Franklin; by Thomas Hughes. 
Wordsworth; by Matthew Arnold. 
The American Naturalist (September). 


Brazillian Corals and Coral Reefs; by R. Rathbun. 
The Hillocks or Mound-formations of San Diego, California. 


Wide Awake for September contains just such stories as 
children like to read. The two “star articles’’ of the number 
“ n at Newport,’’ by “* M Deane ”’; and “ Tom 
Thamb,’? by Mrs. C. D. Bates. The magazin e is full of dainty 
illustrations. 
— Good Times, for September, has an abundance of articles 
especially suited to the Harvest Festivals and Autumn-Leaf 


Concerts. Even its Temperance dialogues are appropriate to 
the autumnal season. Boston: T. W. Bicknell, pabliahen. 


A Premium Essay. 


A Premium of Fifty Dollars is offered for the best Essay on 
one of the following themes: 


1. Oral Teaching ; Its Limits and Methods. 

2. The Proper Functions of the Free High School. 
3. School Hygiene. 

4. What Constitutes Teaching a Profession ? 

5. The Examination and Certificating of Teachers. 
6. A Complete State System of Public Instruction. 


The Conditions on which this Premium will be given are as 
follows: 

Persons competing for the Premium must make known 
their intention to enter the lists on or before Oct. 1, 1879. 

The Essay when prepared must contain not less than 4000 
nor more than 10,000 words. 

The Essay must be written in a legible manner, as printer’s 
manuscript ; signed with a pseudonym; and mailed to the 
office of Tue JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, on or before Dec. 
15, 1879. 

A Committee of Award will be appointed, who will examine 
the manuscripts and decide on the merits of the several 
papers, and declare the award. 

The Paper receiving the Award will be the property of the 
Publisher of Tuk JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, and may be pub- 
lished at his option. All Rejected Papers will be returned to 
the writers. The Committee will be at liberty to recommend 
the non-payment of the Premium, if no Paper is found 
worthy. 

The Award of Fifty Dollars will be paid on the announce- 
ment of the Committee, by THE PUBLISHER 

or THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


GOOD WORDS. 


Your “Journal” is the wisest, the most considerate 
admonitory friend we teachers can have.—E. AUGsPUR- 
GEN, Fremont, Ohio. 

Resolved, That we recognize in the “New-England 
Journal of Education” a very valuable aid in school 
work, and that we cordially commend its pages to 
teachers, and to all other persons interested in educa- 
tional advancement.— Vermont Teachers’ Asso., Aug. 1879. 

“The Journal” is the companion of my life.—SAMUEL 
MILLIKIN, Brookville, Ohio. 

I most heartily endorse all that has been said in 
regard to your “Journal.” At Paris it reflected honor 
not only on its editor, but also on our whole country. 
Its influence is daily becoming greater in both Europe 
and America—Prof M. M. Fisnrr, D.D., Univ. of Mo., 
Columbia. 

I find much satisfactiou and profit in the hurried ex- 
amination I am able to give “The Journal” each week. 
Always some matters come under my eye that become 
available in my work.— Prof. H. F. Fisk, D.D., North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill. 

In my opinion, the “Journal of Education” is the best 
educational paper published in the country.— ALSToNn 
Euuis, Columbus, Ohio. 

I am glad to have this opportunity to express my 
high appreciation of the excellence of the “New-Eng- 
land Journal of Education.” I have been a subscriber 
for several years, and have always found it helpful. I 
feel that I cannot afford to lose a number.—LAuRA N. 
Prin. Girls’ High School, Atlanta, Ga. 

I highly appreciate “The Journal,” and desire every 
number, as I bind for preservation. I find it very useful 
for reference. —H. P. SAyYLER, Romeo, Tenn. 

I regard “ The Journal” as the best publication of the 
kind in the country, and I would not be without it.—H., 
B. HusBELL, Neponset, Ill. 

There is no publication in this country that equals or, 
in our opinion, makes a very close approach in excel- 
lence as regards educational matters, to the “ New- 
England Journal of Education,” published in Boston. 
Its varied articles from the pens of the best educators ; 
its firm and independent tone; its rich summary of 
school news, and its whole spirit and character, com- 
mend it to the warmest regard and the fullest patronage 
of teachers everywhere. We hope it will receive the 
attention it deserves from teachers in this section.— 
The Southwestern. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


In answer to many inquiries, and in order to prevent any 
misunderstanding, we wish to state that our reduced price 
($2.50) for Tux JouRNAL for one year, only applies to those 
who pay strictly in advance. We are glad, however, to have 
subscribers, who are now in arrears, take advantage of that 
reduction by renewing from the present time at that price, 


and paying arrearages to date, at the rate of 25 cents per 
month. THE PUBLISHER. 
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THE WEEK. 


— There was a decrease of $3,527,395.93 in the National debt 
during the month of August. : 

— Wilson MacDonald’s statue of Gen. George A. Custer was 
unveiled at West Point on Saturday afternoon. 

— The Association for the Advancement of Science con- 
cluded its sessions at Saratoga, Monday, electing Lewis H. 
Morgan, of Rochester, president for the ensuing year, and se- 
lecting Boston as the place for the next meeting. 

— More deaths from yellow fever are reported at Memphis. 
One death has occurred at New Orleans, and one at the New- 
York quarantine station, the victim being Deputy United 
States Marshal Kirby. 

— The Oneida Community propose to abandon ‘ complex 
marriages.”’ 

— The miners in Cumberland, Md., struck on Monday for 
an advance of 50 cents per ton for mining coal. About 2,500 
men are out of employment. 

— Asia. —Another severe famine is feared in Persia like 
that of 1872. The eastern part of Asiatic Turkey is threatened 
with the same evil; Cashmere continues to suffer from it; and 
India is not yet safe from its visitations. 

— Belgium. — The bishop of Tournoi, the principal oppo- 
nent of the new educational system, has resigned his see. 

— Canada,—Another ministerial crisis has arisen in Quebec, 
the legislative council having adopted resolutions calling on 
the lieutenant-governor to change his advisers, and refusing to 
pass the supply-bill until the demand should be complied with. 
The Canadian Indians threaten an outbreak, Great Bear hay- 
ing declared his intention of exterminating Sitting Bull’s band. 

— England.—In consequence of the continued business de- 
pression, notice of an additional reduction in wages has been 
given to over fifty thousand workmen in various branches 
of trade at Staffordshire. Intelligence has been received of 
the total loss of the steamer “‘ A. E. Nordenskjéld,’’ storeship 
of the expedition. Sir Rowland Hill, the English reformer, 
and the author of the penny-postal system, died in London on 
Wednesday, the 27th ult. 

— France. — Twenty-five chambers of commerce in France 
have voted resolutions favorable to a treaty of commerce with 
the United States. Advices show that thirty of the council 
general favor the Ferry educational bill, and thirty-two were 
opposed to it, while nineteen have not yet determined. 

— Russia.— There have been twelve executions in Russia 
during the past year for political offences. 

— Switzerland. — The seventh general conference of the 
Evangelieal Alliance holds its sessions in Basle this week. 


Every SUBSCRIBER SHOULD HAVE A COPY OF OUR 
NEW Premium List. A POSTAL-CARD WILL SECURE 
ONE BY KETUKN MAIL, 


Tur New Hampshire Teachers’ Association will hold 
its annual meeting at Keene, Oct. 16 and17. Prof. 
E. R. Ruggles, of Hanover, will preside. 


Do you not know some person who does not take THE 
JOURNAL to whom you would like to send a specimen 
copy? Write the name on a postal, and we will send 
the paper from our office. Thus much for the good of 
the cause. 


Sprecu is silver, but silence is gold, is the opinion 
of some school officials, especially in its reference to 
criticism of official acts on the part of teachers. And 
annual elections are convenient thumb-screws by which 
the independent schoolmaster is taught a lesson of sub- 
mission to the powers that be. It is an admirable op- 
portunity to secure harmony, and the average school 
committee-man knows how to improve it. 


Summer theories must now be put to the test of au- 
tumn practice. What our schools, institutes, and asso- 
ciations have done for good will appear in the work of 
the schoolroom, in the better methods of discipline and 
instruction. “TI have tried it,” is the critical test which 
destroys many a fine notion of some would-be reformer 
in education. The philosophic maxim is, “ Prove all 
things, hold fast that which is good.” 


‘TuxeRx are various rumors 0: change in educational 
matters in the Province of Quebec; among them, that 
inspectors of schools are to be wholly or partially done 
away with, and that a minister, instead of a superin- 
tendent of education, is to be appointed, but nothing 
definite is known. A deputation of the Protestant 
school commissioners at Montreal has been sent to the 
Legislature to endeavor to secure some changes in the 
School Act, and among them, one respecting the distri- 
bution of school rates. 


Business of nearly every kind is really improving, 
and with the free circulation of money through trade 
channels, we may expect that it may, in due season, 
reach the teacher’s purse. Of one thing we may be 
quite sure,—that salaries have reached the lowest point, 
and that any move will be a move upward. Even now 
reports come to us of the increase of individual salaries, 
here and there. May we not regard these solitary in- 
stances as the drops which fore-run the shower ? 


Tue Legal League at its Saratoga meeting discussed 
the admission of law students to the Bar on the diploma 
of the graduating law school, without further examina- 
tions. We have seen no report of the arguments in the 
case, but it really seems a wise plan to examine all can- 
didates to a profession before their admission to it, by a 
competent board, not only to test their ability, but also 
to prove the character of the instruction given in the 
preparatory schools. As teachers, we do not object to 
a single examination on entering our profession, but we 
do most vigorously protest against the constant inter- 
ference of pedants and ignoramuses with the real quali- 
fications of well-tried and experienced teachers. Let 
us be satisfied, once for all, that a teacher is prepared 
for his work, and then give him a free pass for life to 
such schools as his qualifications entitle him to. In his 
removal from place to place, testimonials well accredited 
and meritorious, should be asked as letters of introduc- 
tion, nothing more. 


THE women of Massachusetts have it in their hands 
to control schools and school-legislation, if they will but 
improve the golden opportunity. What evils they may 
jarens, what good they may do, are the questions they 

must answer at the polls at the next election. Many 
j\look upon the matter as a forestalled failure, from the 
general apathy of women to exercise the franchise. 
Others claim that if women vote at all they will vote 
right, aud that any added force to the right side is an 
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unquestionable gain. Senator Hoar, at Worcester, ad- 
vocates woman’s duties at the polls from the fact, that 
ninety-five per cent. of the teachers at present are wo- 
men, and more than ninety-five per cent. of the instruc- 
tion which the young receive at home and at school 
comes from women. We educate, at great expense, the 
flower of our young ladies to become teachers, and yet 
they are excused and relieved of the duty of helping to 
determine what policy shall prevail in the common 
schools of the State. Mr. Mayo’s words, always weighty, 
will be read with much interest as bearing on the 
question. 


Haxrvarp has taken the lead in instruction in mod- 
ern as well as ancient tongues, by the appointment of 
a professor of the Chinese language. Mr. Knight, U. 
S. Consul at New Chwang, China, has been ih corres- 
pondence with President Eliot since 1877, in regard to 
the expediency and necessity of having the Chinese lan- 
guage taught at Cambridge, but as the university did not 
feel like engaging a professor of that language at the pro- 
posed high salary, the amount necessary for trying the 
experiment of having a teacher of the Chinese language at 
the college was raised by private subscription, and Mr. 
Knight was authorized to make a contract for such in- 
struction. It is proposed to teach Chinese for commer- 
cial purposes alone. Professor Ko-Kun-Hua is engaged 
for three years at a salary of $200 a month, and was 
also furnished free a first-class passage for himself and 
family from Shanghai to Cambridge. He is about forty 
years of age, slight figure, medium height, and has a 
very high culture. It is argued that a knowledge of 
the Chinese language will prove of great value in our 
commercial relations with China, and at the opening of 
the fall term complete arrangements will be made by 
which ambitious young men may add the tongue of 
Confucius to their list of linguistic accomplishments. 
While our friends on the Pacific coast are talking of 
expelling John Chinaman, we of the East have a pur- 
pose to give him a welcome, and learn from the schol- 
ars of the East what the Western coast seem unwilling 
or unable to learn from her common people. 


Apropos of salaries. Have you heard what the Roch- 
ester (N. Y.) Teachers’ Committee tried to do? It 
recommended to the Board that the salaries of the male 
principals of the schools should be left as they were last 
year, while those of the assistant teachers should be 
lowered from $25 to $50 each. The reason given for 
this recommendation was this very lame one: 

“*In justification of our course in recommending a slight re- 
duction in the salaries of the assistant teachers and not of the 
principals, we would say that your committee have determined 
to hold the principal of each school strictly responsible for the 
success of every grade in his school. We will endeavor to fur- 
nish each principal with an efficient corps of assistants; but 
if the teacher of a grade fails to do the work assigned her in 
the manner it should be done, it is the duty of the principal 
to promptly report such case, and ask for a competent teacher 
in her stead. This your committee propose to do in every case; 
so that a failure in a single grade of a school, if allowed to con- 
tinue, must be the failure of the principal, who should be 
treated accordingly. In view of this responsibility, which we 
propose hereafter strictly to enforce with every principal, your 
committee did not deem it wise to reduce the salaries of 
principals.”’ 

The Board did not see the wisdom of this adjustment 
of salaries, nor the justice of the plan by which the princi- 
pals were made responsible for the work of his associates. 
They accordingly voted an amendment by which. $50 
was taken from the salaries of each of the male princi- 
pals. As now arranged, the highest salary paid in 
Rochester to the female teacher of longest experience 


and greatest capacity is the sum of $450 a year! 


Sir Rowianp the distinguished reformer, and 
father of the cheap postal system of England, was the 
son of a Warwickshire schoolmaster, and was engaged 
in educational pursuits until middle-life. His labors as 
a reformer began in 1837, the year of Queen Victoria’s 
accession to the throne, when he wrote a pamphlet out- 
lining his project for a universal penny-post within the 
United Kingdom. His attention was first called to the 
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subject by the following incident: He was standing in 
the post-office in London, when a poor woman came in 
and inquired for a letter. The clerk presented her with 
a letter, on which the postage was due from Australia, 
some two or three shillings. She told him that she had 
not the money to take it out, and as she turned away, 
Hill asked her who she supposed the letter was from. 
She said, “Her son.” “T will give you the money to 
take it out,” said he. “No,” saidthe woman, “ it is not 
necessary. It was agreed between me and my son that 
he should write once a month, and if a letter came into 
into the office I should know that he was well with- 
out being obliged to pay the postage.” ‘This led him 
to reflect what an obstruction the then existing rate of 
postage was upon all domestic, social, moral, and busi- 
ness interests of the world, and forthwith he commenced 
agitating for its reform. The popularity of the move- 
ment is manifest from the fact that it was adopted 
within three years from the time of its first advocacy, 
and the principles then advocated have had a practical 
application in all parts of the civilized world. This 
great popular reformer has lived to enjoy the abundant 
fruits of his efforts, not only in the gratitude of his 
countrymen, but in the most liberal bestowments of 
pensions and honors. But few come to old age so 
crowned, 


THE MARYLAND TEACHERS’ MEETING. 


Tux meeting of the Maryland State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was held at Hagerstown August 27 and28. The 
meeting was attended by the leading representative 
school officers of the several counties, — by Supt. M. A. 
Newell, and his earnest and enthusiastic corps of teach- 
ers of the State Normal and Training School from Bal- 
timore. The colleges had an able and scholarly repre- 
sentative in Prof. C. K. Nelson, of St. John’s College, 
Annapolis. H. E. Shepherd, A.M., superintendent of 
the public schools of Baltimore, contributed largely to 
the interest of the convention by his scholarly reports 
upon the teaching of English literature and history, and 
in general discussions. 

The school system of Maryland has developed some 
features of great importance, and worthy of adoption by 
other States. All the schools of the several counties 
follow a uniform schedule of instruction, furnished by 
the State superintendent, which enables the teachers to 
grade all the schools, and permits pupils of one section 
to enter and continue the same course of instruction in 
any other school of corresponding grade in any county 
of the State. The success of this plan has done much 
to solve a vexed question in the management of schools 
in sparsely-populated portions of the country. The re- 
ports made from all sections of the State in regard to 
the public schools were most encouraging. The enroll- 
ment of pupils shows an increase of nearly 6,000 during 
the last year, and an average attendance greater in pro- 
portion than the enrollment. 

The clamor for retrenchment has been heard, and in 
some counties the salaries of teachers have been reduced 
fifteen percent. An interesting illustration of the effect 
of this fifteen per cent. reduction of the teachers’ salaries 
upon the individual tax-payer, was given by Superin- 
tendent Newell in his able address before the Associa- 
tion. In one of the counties, an energetic citizen who 
had five children in the public schools supplied with 
text-books, instruction, etc., at the expense of the State, 
paid a tax of $25.00, or an average of $5.00 for each 
pupil; but by persistent effort he secured the reduction 
of the salaries of the teachers of the county fifteen per 
cent., and a consequent reduction of his individual tax 
of twenty-five cents, or a saving of five cents for the 
year in the education of each of his children. His tax for 
the present year will be $24.75 instead of $25.00. The 
magnanimity (?) of such public spirited friends of edu- 
cation may be appreciated by teachers in other sections 
of the country. 
lu passing through the productive and picturesque 


section of the State between Baltimore and Hagerstown, 
the improvement in schoolhouses was most gratifying. 
Nearly $100,000 a year has been spent in the building 
of new schoolhouses, and this expenditure will, in all 
probability, be continued for some years to come. In 
addition to the appropriation for the support of the 
State Normal School for the training of teachers, the 
State has given the sum of $10,000 for the last four 
years to St. John’s College for the free boarding of fifty 
young men, who pledge themselves to teach within the 
State; this fund has now been divided equally between 
St. John’s and the Western Maryland College, so that 
each will, in future, maintain 26 free scholarships under 
the conditions named. 

It would have been gratifying to have seen a larger 
attendance of the teachers of the State at Hagerstown ; 
possibly its distance from the more densely populated 
portions of the State accounts for the small attendance. 
The next meeting is fixed for Ocean City, on the eastern 
shore, in August, 1880. 


SCHOOL PLUS TEACHER. 


We can say, with justice, that the American common 
school of the last 250 years has saved the country to 
republican institutions. The New England pioneer 
alone attempted to educate the whole people before the 
Revolution, and the 250,000 soldiers of New England, the 
majority of the entire enrollment, carried the Colonies 
through the war. The fact is notorious that the Union 
was saved, twenty years ago, by the States that have 
done best for the intelligence of the whole people in the 
common school, and that the public character and policy 
of the reconstructing Nation is slowly being moulded by 
the same populations. All the forward-looking public 
issues that excite the loathing of the average politician, 
and make the heart of the Christian patriot beat faster, 
are issues of the thoughtful people who have been trained 
in the primitive American congress,—the common school. 

It is not necessary, while claiming this of the com- 
mon school of the fathers, to go off into any romantic 
or economical raptures over the facts; or, like some of 
our back-action reformers, declare that safety only lies 
in retreating upon the little red schoolhouse of fifty 
years ago. That school did the work; not because it 
was better than its successor of to-day, but for the same 
reason that the plank-road developed the West, — be- 
cause it was the best thing on the ground at that time. 
Man always splices out the best thing possible under 
the circumstances, with an attachment of the whole 
upper side of human aspiration, hope, and prophecy. 
The reformer of transportation who should seriously 
propose, before a committee of railroad men, to go back 
to the western plank-road of thirty years ago, would be 
the parallel, in travel, of the educator who has no better 
safe-guards against the threatenings of the present than 
backing down hill into the slough where we all wallowed 
before the flood drove us into the Ark and up to the 
mountain-tops of a new civilization. 

But the time has come when we must supplement 
this axiom with a new one, and say: “ As in the past, 
the common school saved the country, so, in the pres- 
ent, the teacher must save the common school. We 
solemnly affirm, as the result of a great deal of observa- 
tion all over the country, that the present advanced 
system of free education in the United States depends, 
for the next quarter of a century, more upon the teacher 
than all other influences combined.” 


OsituARY. — Emanuel Hermann Fichte, son of the great 
philosopher, Fichte, the friend of Kant, Goethe, Schiller, 
and Humboldt, and himself a philosopher of note, is dead, at 
the age of 82. 

Prof. George Long, well known for his scholarship in 
England, died at Chichester, August 12, in the 80th year of 

i e. 
hae William L. Roy, D.D., one of the most learned pro- 
fessors of Oriental languages in this country, died at South 
Brooklyn, N. Y., in the 85th year of his age. 


EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


THE REPORT OF THE U. S. COMMISSIONER OF 
EDUCATION FOR THE YEAR 1876. 


NumsBer THREE. 
Il.—ABSTRACTS OF EDUCATIONAL REPORTS. 


This section, or division of the report, consists mainly of 
abstracts of the reports of State, territorial, and city superin- 
tendents of schools, and of officers of colleges and professional 
schools; of information gleaned from current educational peri- 
odicals; the proceedings of teachers’ institutes and associa- 
tions; and of educational and scientific conventions. Changes 
of school laws and regulations are here carefully noted, to- 
gether with the results of such changes so far as they have 
been observed and reported; and here are to be found not only 
all the salient facts relating to the common schools of each 
State, but similar facts respecting all higher institutions, from 
the academy to the university, as well as like information con- 
cerning the different special schools. 

One feature of this part of the report, fh the present case, 
demands especial mention and commendation. In the proper 
place is given a brief but complete historical outline of the edu- 
cational legislation of each State, from the beginning down to 
the present time, in which all substantial changes of law, and 
methods of administration, are noted, together with the most 
important facts respecting the creation of a school fund, the 
manner of collecting and disbursing school revenues,—in short, 
an epitome of the legislative, legal, and financial history of the 
public schools of the United States. Such a history is of ines- 
timable value to every American citizen, because it brings to- 
gether facts which concern him deeply, and which cannot be 
otherwise ascertained except by a laborious search in documents 
accessible to but few persons. The diligent care bestowed on 
this part of the report, and the success realized, merit the high- 
est praise. 

Preceding the general tables of statistics, which form the 
third part of the report, are three special articles, filling, alto- 
gether, about twenty-five pages, on the study of Anglo-Saxon, 
by Brof. F. A. March, LL.D., of Lafayette College, Pa.; on 
Greek Pronunciation, by Prof. James R. Boise, LL.D., late of 
the University of Chicago; and on Latin Pronunciation, by 
Prof. W. G. Richardson, M.A., of Central University, Ky., 
published in answer to inquiries addressed to the commissioner 
by tedchers and schoo) officers respecting the amount of atten- 
tion devoted to the study of Anglo-Saxon, and the diversity in 
Greek and Latin pronunciation, in American schools, Each 
paper contains the latest information on the subject to which 
it relates, and all are of great interest and permanent value, 

Ill, —8TATISTICS, 

This part of the report, comprising about 400 pages, contains 
the detailed statistics of the public schools in the 38 States and 
9 territories (including the District of Columbia), and in 192 
cities which have a municipal school organization; of 3,214 
separate schools of all kinds, ranging from the kindergarten to 
the university; and of 76 public libraries, 48 museums of nat- 
ural history, and 31 museums of art. These statistics have 
been tabulated from answers given to printed lists of questions 
sent out by the commissioner. If each school superintendent” 
and separate institution had been able to answer all the in- 
quiries received, there would have been 152,182 replies to tab- 
ulate. The proportion of answers is larger than in previous 
reports that we have examined. 

The arrangement of the tables is convenient and intelligible, 
though, in some respects completeness has been sacraficed to 
secure the greatest economy of space, and probably, too, on 
account of the small clerical force at the command of the 
Commissioner. For example, the footings of columns are not 
given, and the number of States or institutions represented in 
each column is omitted. Comparing the tables in this with 
those in the Report for 1871, we find that the scope of the in- 
quiries has been considerably extended, and, in some cases, 
the nuniber of items of information sought seems excessive; 
but on a careful study of them for purposes of comparison, it 
is found that the tables do not err on the side of superabund- 
ant or unnessary information. Indeed, the careful examina- 
tion we have bestowed on these valuable statistics has induced 
the belief that in the near future it will be found expedient to 
extend, rather than to restrict, the field of inquiry. 

It is apparent from comparison of this with preceding re- 
ports, that the practical value of educatfonal statistics is being 
more highly appreciated from year to year, by those charged 
with the administration of school affairs, and that the ability 
to add to the completeness and accuracy of such statistics has 
greatly increased through the habit of making regular reports, 
While the feeling of independence has not been weakened, the 
power of associated effort and knowledge is more fully recog- 
nized as each teacher or superintendent studies the experience 
of others, 

One who expects to find in this report a philosophical treatise 
on education will be disappointed. The commissioner appears 
to recognize the fact that the record of the status and progress 


of education, like that of any other experimental science, must 
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be adjusted to the facts and the period it covers; a considera- 
ation which has eluded the grasp of so many who have written 
on this subject, — cheap philosophers who, as Joseph Cooke 
says, guess at one-half the truth and, multiplying that by two, 
think they have arrived at a conclusion. No subject has been 
more abused by piling upon it a load of conclusions based upon 
insufficient facts and vague conjectures, than education; and 
it is a pleasure to find in this report an evidently candid and 
careful effort to report the simple facts, without any attempt 
to twist them into harmony with any fanciful theories or pre- 
conceived opinions. 

The report closes with an excellent index, a feature which 
government publications generally do not possess. 

It is not cheering to observe that the indifference and ig- 
norance of Congress after delaying the printing of this report 
nearly a year, then limited the edition to 5,000 copies, a num- 
ber not sufficient to supply one copy to each person who con- 
tributed to the information it contains, or a copy to one ina 
hundred of the American teachers, superintendents, and 
others directly interested in the subject to which it relates. It 
is not surprising to learn that the copies at the disposal of 


the commissioner were all exhausted within three months 
of its publication, and that the many hundred applicants 
since, have been unable to obtain a copy. 


CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR SEPTEMBER. 


BY BERLIN LU. WRIGHT. 


The calculations in the following are made for the latitude of 
Boston, and will, with the exception of the matter relating to 
the satellites of Jupiter and the variable stars, answer gener- 
ally for central Massachusetts, Iowa, and New York, south- 
ern Michigan, and Wisconsin, and northern Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Lillinois. Bos- 
ton mean time is given. 

PLANETS. 

Mercury will be stationary September 2. At greatest angular 
distance from the sun September 9; brightest Sept. 9-12, and 
nearest, in linear distance, Sept. 12. He will be in conjunc- 
tion with the Moon Sept. 14, being about 5° north of the Moon. 
Mercury is a morning star, and rises as follows: 


September 7, 4h. 5m. morning. 
September 9, 4h. 4m. oe 
September 12, 4h. 9m. a 
September 14, 4h. 14m. 


On the 9th of September Mercury will be less than }° south 
of a Leonis (Regulus), and Uranus is between Mercury and 
the horizon, but probably too near the latter to be seen. Mer- 
cury will rise at a point 16° 40’ 13” north of the west point, 
and 9° 30’ 33” north of the sunrise point, and have an altitude 
of sunrise of 17°. 

Venus will be at inferior conjunction, or directly between 
the earth and the Sun, Sept. 23, and she will be invisible for 
about 10 days before and after that date. During the first 
of the month she may be seen for a few moments before set- 
ting in the evening twilight. After Sept. 23 she will be a 
morning star, and rise before the Sun. 

Mars will be 7° south of the Moon Sept. 6. He rises as fol- 


lows: September 10, 9h. 8m. evening. 
September 15, 8h. 55m.“ 
September 25, 8h. 18m. 
October 5, Th. 39m. ** 


He is moving eastward past* the stars of the constellation 
Aries, and is about 5° south of the Pleiades or Seven Stars. 

Jupiter will be 5° south of the Moon Sept. 27. He passes 
the meridian as follows: 


September 5, 11h, 37m. evening. 
September 10, 11h. 15m. ” 
September 15, 10h. 53m. sed 
September 20, 10h. 31m. “ 
September 30, 9h. 48m. " 


The following are eclipses, etc., of Jupiter’s satellites for 
September. For the time of the event at any other place, add 
the difference of time longitude of east, and subtract the same 


if west of Boston. 
ECLIPSES. 


The satellite makes a part of the transit through the planet 
shadow while still behind the planet, and emerges a little to 
the west of Jupiter. Foran inverting eye-piece reverse the di- 
rection. 


SatelliteI— dh. m. 
5 0 47 morning, reappearance. 
12 2 43 
28 1 £=2 morning 
SatelliteII.— 14 9 4 
21 11 39 
29 2 15 morning, 
Satellite 2 8 31 evening, 


Saturn will increase in brilliancy throughout the month, and 
will be brightest Oct. 5, being at that time at opposition, or 
180° from the Sun. He will be 8° south of the Moon Sept. 3 
and 30. He passes the meridian as follows: 


September 5, 2h. Im. m 
September 15, 1h. 16m. ef 
September 25, Oh. 34m. " 
October 5, 11h. 52m. evening. 


Neptune passes the meridian as follows: 


September 10, 3h, 24m. morning. 
September 20, 2h. 44m. md 
September 30, 2h. 4m. sd 


OCCULTATION OF Eta TAURI BY THE MOON, 


The Moon will pass through the beautiful cluster in Aries, 
known as the Pleiades or Seven Stars, Sept. 7, between the 
hours of 2 and 4, in the morning. The brightest star in the 
cluster, 7 Tauri (Aleyone or Light of the Pleiades), is of the 
third magnitude, and will be occulted at this time. The im- 
mersion or beginning of the occultation occurs at 2h. 48m. 
morning, and the emersion or end, at 4h. 8m. (Washington 
mean time), being behind the Moon 1h. 20m. Several other 
stars of this cluster will be occulted also. 


EPHEMERIDES OF THE PRINCIPAL STARS AND CLUSTERS 


FOR SEPT. 20, 1879. h. m. 
a Andromedae (Alpheratz) invisible. 
Persei (Algol) 
% Tauri (Alcyone or Light of the Pleiades) rises 8 7 evening. 
a Tauri (Aldebaran) rises 9 28 
a Auriga (Capella) rises. ©. 
B Orionis (Rigel) rises 11 40 
a Orionis (Betelguese) rises ‘ 
a Canis Majoris (Sirius) rises . . ‘ 1 48 morning. 
a Canis Minoris (Procyon) rises 
a Leonis (Regulus) rises . 319 * 
a Virginis (Spica) invisible. 
a Bootis (Arcturus) sets 9 28 evening. 
a Scorpionis (Antares) sets A 8 38 
a Lyrae (Vega) in meridian ‘ 6 35 
a Aquillae (Altair)in meridian. . 
a Cygni (Deneb) in meridian 8 39 
a Pisces Australis (Fomalhaut) rises j 6 54 ” 


EPHEMERIDES OF PRINCIPAL VARIABLE STARS, SEPT., 1879. 
SHORT-PERIOD VARIABLES. 
S Cancri.—Minima: 
September 9, 5h. 31m. morning. 
September 28, 4h. 44m. bia 


Delta L1BRAE. —Minima : 
September 3, 8h. 22m. evening. . 
September 6, 4h. 14m. morning. 
September 10, 7h. 57m. evening. 
September 13, 3h. 49m. morning. 
September 17, Th. 32m. evening.. 
September 20, 3h. 24m. morning. 
September 24, 7h. Tm. evening. 
September 27, 2h. 58m. morning. 

U Coronaz.—Minima: 
September 6, 11h. 19m. evening. 
September 13, 9h. 1m. - 
September 20, 6h. 44m. ve 
September 24, 5h. 36m. morning. 
September 27, 4h. 27m. evening. 
October 1, 3h. 19m. morning. 


LONG-PERIOD VARIABLES. 


Place. Period.| Cha 
Name. R. A, Dec. | Days. Magnity fe. | Ph. 
Arietis 2h 27’+-/186 8 to12 |Mi. 

Corne Berenicis\11h 58m/19° 31’+|1 yr.+| 8 to13 |Ma 
10|R Sagittae 19h 9m}19° 32’—\465 8 to13 |Mi 
11/T Aquarii 20h 40m) 5° 50’—!197 7.8to 0 |Ma 
11,0 Ceti (Mira) | 2h 12m| 3° 34’—|331.336) 2to12 'Ma 
Cassiopeiae, Oh 16m\55° 7.8to(?) Ma 
12)/T Geminorum Th 41m\24° 4’+-/288.64 | 9.5 to 13.5 [Ma 
Virginis 12h 32m) 7° 43’+-|146 6.5to1l 
16|S Bootis 14h 21m\54° 25’+ 8to12 /|Ma 
Cancri 8h 9m}12° 5’+|357 6to10 
Cygni 20h 17m/47° 29’-+-|235 8to(?) |Mi 
22'S Vulpeculae 19h 44m|26° 58’+| 67-4 | 9 to (10?)/Mi 
25|R Leonis 9h 41m\12° 2’+/312.57 | 5 to 11.5 |Ma 
26|T Ursae Majoris 30m/60° 13’+-/257 6.7to13 iMa 
27\T Herculis 18h 0’+/160 7.9to13 |Mi 
28'S Pegasi 22h 16m) 7° 22’+- 8.5 to 13.5 |Ma 
30/S Virginis 13h 26m| 6° 31’—/380.11 6 to 11 Ma 


Penn Yan, N. Y., August, 1879. 


SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 


New Hampshire has legislated on The Literary Fund, on 
The Examination of Teachers, and on Industrial Training at 
the Reform School. (See N. H. Dept.) 


OFFICIAL DECISIONS. 


IN WISCONSIN. 
Rulings of State Supt. W. C. Whitford. 
1. The town board alone cannot alter a district lying partly 
in an incorporated village, if the village is incorporated b 
og ony In that case the trustees act with the town board. 
2. A district may be more than six miles long. It cannot 
contain more than thirty-six sections, but these may be ar- 
ranged in a continuous line of thirty-six miles. 
3. The general school laws provide that citizens are not ex- 
empt from their operation unless their charters expressly or by 
necessary implication, so provide. 
4, City boards of education have not the power to contract 
with teachers who do not hold certificates. (See Sections 448 
and 438.) 
IN NEBRASKA. 
Rulings of State Supt. 8. R. Thompson. 
1, If two members of a school board purchase furniture 


on credit without notifying the third member to be present 


when the business is done, the district is not bound, and the 
seller must look to the individuals making the purchase. 

2. A school-district board has no legal authority to compro- 
mise with the bondsmen of a defaulting treasurer; and a vote 
of the district will not give them such authority. 

8. When at the annual meeting one or more new officers are 
elected, who do not file their acceptances for several days, the 
old board can go on and hire teachers, or do anything the new 
officer could do if they had filed their acceptance at once. This 
till ten days after the annual meeting. 

4, Territory in one county may be united to a district in an- 
other, without reorganizing the old district. 


AN AMERICAN TEACHER IN EUROPE. 


BY JULIA 8, TUTWILER. 
THE GALIN -PARIS-CHEVE METHOD OF VOCAL 
MUSIC, OR THE FRENCH RIVAL OF THE 
ENGLISH TONIC-SOL-FA. 


Again I must say that I do not address my information to 
musicians. Not by any means! Nor do I write for the skill- 
ful and clever graduate of the Normal Seminary who not 
only knows everything, but knows also just how to teach 
everything,—music included. No; I write these accounts of the 
two methods offered to replace the old notation, for the benefit of 
the earnest teacher in the lonely log-cabin on the prairie, or far 
up in the mountain-dell. These, and such as these form the ma- 
jority of the members of our great guild; yet the city teacher 
rarely thinks how numerous is this class of his brethren and 
sisters, — striving among uncongenial surroundings, without 
intellectual sympathy, to widen the circle of light around 
them. Such a teacher often longs to be able to give more 
ideality and refinement, — more ‘‘ sweetness and light,’’ —to 
the narrow, hard lives by which he is surrounded. If it is 
really true that it is possible for him to make the noblest of all 
the arts,—music,—as attainable for them as the simple ability 
to read, will he not rejoice to know this fact, and hasten to 
take advantage of such knowledge ? 


AN ARGUMENT AGAINST NEW NOTATION 


is frequently made by the upholders of the old system. It 
seems so specious at first view that I will repeat it here, to- 
gether with Monsieur Emile Chevé’s refutation of it. 


The objectors say, ‘‘ You begin to teach music by means 
of characters different from those in ordinary use; and 
later in the course you return to the old characters (which you 
declare to be fundamentably bad), and you teach them also to 
your pupils. It would be quite as well, then, to begin by the 
old characters, since you are obliged to come back to them. 
You would not then have wasted your time in teaching your 
pupils useless characters, which he will at last have to lay 
aside.”’ 

Now, this objection appears well founded; but let us exam- 
ine it. What does the person who proposes to study music 
desire to accomplish ? Three things: first, on seging a page 


.}of music to be able to give all the sounds represented, with 


their correct durations; second, on hearing an air which 
pleases him, he desires to be able to write it down at once, 
without using any instrument to assist him; third, on inspect- 


i.|}ing a page of musie he desires to be able to analyze it, both 


the melody and the harmony. Now, it is an acknowledged 
fact that very few persons reach the three results just named, 


.| by the use of the ordinary notation; and one of the principal 


causes of this want of success is that the ideas are so concealed 
under the signs that the learner has much difficulty in discov- 


jering them, This is especially true in regard to theory. But 


if new characters are employed, which are perfectly clear and 
simple, and which the learner can master in a moment, he 
succeeds in learning very quickly all the ideas of intonation, 
of rhythm, and of theory. When he once thoroughly under- 
stands and knows the things themselves, he has only, in read- 
ing ordinary music, to discover under bad signs ideas with 
which he is already perfectly familiar. 


A simple illustration will make this clearer. Suppose an un- 
reasonable government should forbid in all public business 
the employment of the Arabic figures, ordering that the Roman 
numerals should be substituted for them; would it not be well 
for all teachers to cease to interest their pupils in the use of 
the Arabic signs because they would have to use others on en- 
tering into business ? History informs us how little progress 
can be made in the science of arithmetic, when the Roman 
numerals alone are used. Good sense and experience both 
tell us, *‘ Learn and teach the science,—the thing, —arithmetic, 
by means of the best possible symbols,—that is by the clearest 
and simplest; then, when once ali its truths have been mas- 
tered, employ, if you must, the bad signs.”’ 


A SECOND OBJECTION TO THE NEW METHODS 


is much less forcible; namely, that no new system can be 
needed, since the old one has been able to produce such won- 
derful masters of musical science as Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, 
and hundreds of others. But that these and many more have 
been able to surmount the great difficulties of the usual nota- 


tion does not prove anything. The fact remains that the great 
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mass of mankind who learn easily to read and write their own 
language do not learn to read and write music. If the old 
method is capable of attaining this end, it ought by this time 
to have attained it. Let us make here another comparison, in 
order to illustrate the difference between the few with extraor- 
dinary musical capabilities, and the many less gifted: 

Suppose a lofty mountain, which it was the wish of all trav- 
elers to climb in order to enjoy the view from its summit. A 
few excessively strong and courageous individuals have suc- 
ceeded in doing this by taking hold of little inequalities in the 
face of the cliffs, and using, besides, hooks and ropes. Ought 
they to say to others, ‘‘ We have showed you the way to the 
top of the mountain; you have only to follow our track, and 
you will soon reach the same elevation which we have attained, 
and enjoy with us the beautiful prospect spread before us” ? 
If these fortunate individuals should conclude that all those 
who could not succeed in imitating their example were cow- 
ardly, or physically badly organized, would they not be very 
unjust ? Would not their less robust comrades have a right to 
say to them, ‘‘ You have followed a route which is accessible 
only to those endowed by nature with your strength; the 
means you have employed are not adapted to persons of or- 
dinary powers; and it is not reasonable in you to treat us with 
contempt because we cannot follow you. But if you will have 
a good ladder made for us, or, better still, a stair-case, con- 
structed with resting-places at intervals, you will see that we 
will climb the mountain as fast, if not faster than you, and 
that we will enjoy the view from the summit quite as much 
as you 

“Well,” says Monsieur Chevé, ‘‘ music is the mountain to 
be sealed. The fortunate persons who have reached its top 
are those gifted with such wonderful musical organizations 
that they overcome every difficulty almost without effort; but 
they have not, up to this time, been able to show the multitude 
how to ascend after them. The ropes, hooks, and projections 
which they have used are the ordinary methods, — good for 
the strong, but availing little to the weak. The desired stair- 
case is a rational method, — a method adapted to the average 
human organization, not to the strength of a Hercules. With 
such a method, there will be found very, very few who are so 
weak that they cannot attain the desired eminence; and some 
of these few are only incapable now because the required or- 
gans have been so long unused that they have become atro- 
phied. A child kept in bed until twenty years of age could 
not rise and walk. So the man who has never sung cannot 
tell what were once his natural capacities. 

All these refutations are equally applicable to the objections 
to the Tonic-Sol-fa system. These two methods are the most 
important and successful of all the rivals to the ordinary no- 
tation. It is, therefore, well for those who wish to find a 
“royal road ’’ to music to study with care the plan of both, 
and then decide between them. Ido not pretend to give any 
opinion as to their comparative merits. I merely wish to call 
the attention of those teachers who are not professional musi- 
cians to their existence, 

Monsieur Chevé says that a musician once mentioned to him 
another objection to the introduction of his system; namely, 
that there would be no particular merit in being a musician, if 
music were made accessible to the masses without any great 
expenditure of time or money! Monsieur Chevé says he has 
never been able to find an answer to this argument; so J shall 
not attempt to answer it. 


THE HISTORY OF THE METHOD 


is very interesting, since it gives us three more portraits to 
hangin the Walhalla of our guild, our memotial hall, conse- 
crated to the memory of the pioneers and martyrs of the di- 
dactic science. 

That wonderful and eccentric genius, Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau, among his other efforts to bring men back to nature in 
the art of teaching, perceived and declared that the present 
method of writing music was unnatural, and calculated to 
hinder the progress of pupils in the science. In 1742 he pro- 
posed a new method of notation, expressing at the same time 
a large number of other ideas on the subject of music, many 
of them just and striking. But his fruitful ideas, scattered 
right and left, did not form a condensed system; and then he 
was an innovator, —one whom the world scarcely ever pardons. 
An eminent musician answered his book with scoffs; the 
masses, always ready to go over to the side of the laughers, 
ridiculed him. Theidea was forgotten, and sunk into oblivion. 
This is the first chapter of its history. 

The second chapter begins three-quarters of a century later, 
about the time of the fall of Napoleon and the restoration of 
the Bourbons. Pierre Galin, a profound mathematician of 
Bordeaux, by a series of observations, made upon himself first, 
arrived at the same conclusion which Rousseau had reached, 
namely, that in order to render the science of music accessible 
to all ordinary intelligences, it was necessary to replace the an- 
cient hieroglyphics in which its secrets are revealed, by an 
alphabet which should be at once rational, intelligible, and 
Scientific; and to substitute, for what was called its theory, a 
Teal science, clear ahd exact, which all persons of ordinary 
Sense could learn and comprehend. Filled with the hope of 


opening new sources of happiness to multitudes of his fellow- 
men, he wrote, in 1818, his ‘‘ Exposition dune nouvelle méthode 
pour V enseignement de la musique.”’ In this book he carries 
into practical use the ideas suggested by Roussean, and so 
clearly that he makes of music, even for the uninitiated, one 
of the exact sciences, worthy to be placed side by side with its 
sister, Mathematics, the science of sciences. He also gave, 
both at Bordeaux and Paris, gratuitous courses of instruction 
which were crowned with practical success. But some one has 
truly said that the most painful of all operations, and the one 
against which most brains rebel most obstinately, is the intro- 
duction into them of a new idea. Galin’s attempt aroused the 
jealousy of little-minded mediocrity. Calumny from the few, 
indifference and ingratitude from the many, worked so pain- 
fully on his ardent spirit that he died in 1822,—at the same 
age as Pascal and Mozart,—worn out with repeated disappoint- 
ments in his most legitimate hopes. His idea of an admissible 
theory of music was thus expressed by himself: ‘“‘I under- 
stand by an analytic explanation of music, such a book 
that if a man of sense desired to Jearn music without any other 
assistance he would be able to do so; and that if all our mu- 
sicians were to die in one night, their art would not be hence- 
forth lost to the world.” 


The third chapter in the history of this system is due to 
Monsieur Aimé Paris, a pupil, friend, and admirer of Galin. 
Twelve years after the death of his master this friend saw that 
the work to which the former had offered up his life was 
either falling into oblivion, or being so travestied by ignorant 
imitators as to retain no longer its characteristic features. He 
had already given gratuitous lectures and lessons on the sys- 
tem in many cities of France. But he now took the resolution 
to devote himself wholly to the task of propagating his mas- 
ter’s ideas. It was a heroic resolution, since he had no natural 
advantages for the task, his voice being decidedly false. In 
the following thirty years he gave four hundred practical 
courses of instruction in different cities of Europe. During 
his long professorial career he invented many processes and 
instruments designed to elucidate theoretical difficulties. One 
of these instruments,—the Musical Gfdipus,—is said to resolve 
with marvellous facility the most complicated problems of 
modulation. 

His sister, Mademoiselle Nanine Paris, became much inter- 
ested in the same subject, and began to study for herself the 
works of Galin. Solely with a view to self-instruction, she 
began to write out all the courses of exercises which Galin 
had merely indicated. When she had completed a number of 
them she wished to try their practical efficiency, and began to 
experiment on classes of children. She made for herself a 
fixed rule: never to aid her pupils in any manner, except by 
modifying and re-writing exercises which were found too diffi- 
cult for their unaided efforts at the first trial. The next day 
she tried over again what she had re-written, because not suf- 
ficiently clear and simple the day before; and thus continued to 
modify each exercise until experiment showed her that she 
had succeeded with it. During nearly forty years she did not 
pass a single day without these experiments,—so that her book 
of exercises is the result of more than forty thousand private 
lessons, given by the same person, with the same constant aim 
of experimenting on the most different organizations. 


This enthusiastic sister and brother found at Paris the fittest 
of partners for their beautiful life-work in Monsieur Emile 
Chevé. He became allied to them by still nearer ties than 
those of a common enthusism, by his marriage with Mademoi- 
selle Nanine. Monsieur Chevé was peculiarly fitted for a re- 
former of vocal music by his previous avocations. He was a 
former surgeon of the navy, a physician, professor of medical 
sciences and anatomy in a government institution, and also of 
mathematics. Thus he had the advantage of understanding 
thoroughly not only the instrument to be employed,—the hu- 
man frame,—but also the science on which all music depends,— 
mathematics. 

It was only eight years later, after having given a wonderful 
and convincing proof of the excellence of the new method, 
that Monsieur Chevé decided to give up entirely his medical 
career, and become wholly a missionary of the new faith. 

The experiment by which he convinced himself and others 
was so interesting and remarkable that it deserves a perma- 
nent place in the history of pedagogics, and must therefore be 
related to my readers. But I have already occupied so much 
space that this narrative must wait until another week, 


— AtaSouthern camp-meeting, held many years ago, were 
two ministers who were mutually antagonistic. One of them, 
Brother Davis, had a wooden leg, and, when he was especially 
wrought up, would emphasize every word by thumping it on 
the platform. During one of the sessions of the camp-meet- 
ing, when the public tent was crowded, and Brother Davis was 
exhorting with all the energy in his power, Brother Jones ap- 
peared with a golden-headed cane. Pointing his long, bony 
finger at him, Brother Davis exclaimed : ‘‘ Brother Jones, 
there’ll be no golden-headed canes in heaven!’ ‘“‘ No,” said 
Brother Jones, angered by the sudden attack, “and no wooden- 
legged preachers there either.””—Boston Transcript. 


HISTORIC DAYS. 


Teachers can use these and other historical events on the anniversaries 
of their occurrence in various ways. (1) The teacher may prepare an oral 
talk or lecture of five minutes on one or more of the topics. (2) One or 
more of the topics ney be gre to the pupils of a class, or to the whole 
school, to read upon for the day on which the events occurred. (3) All 
the pupils may take the same topic, or different topics may be assigned to 
reading. e encyclo i) eton, Johnson, and The Encyc 
Brittanica are needed as books of Feterence. 


SEPTEMBER 1. 

Louis XIV. of France died 1715. Battle of Quesnoy, 1793. 
** Avon ’’ taken by the ‘‘ Wasp,” 1814. The governmentof the 
East India Company ceases, 1858, 

SEPTEMBER 2, 
Battle of Dresden, 1813, Great fire of London, 1666. Maria 
Therese, Princess de Lamballe, murdered by a revolutionary 
mob, 1792. 

SEPTEMBER 3, 
Treaty of Versailles, 1783. Massacre of the Abbaye, 1792. 
Civil war in Switzerland, 1847. Oliver Cromwell, Protector of 
England, died 1658. 
SEPTEMBE 4, 

Sea-fight between the English and Chinese, 1839. Gian 

Galeazzo Visconti, celebrated duke of Milan, born 1402. 
SEPTEMBER 5, 

Massacre of the royalist prisoners in Paris, 1792. Bombard- 

ment of Copenhagen, 1807. 
SEPTEMBER 6, 

New London burnt by the British, 1781. Peace concluded 
between Morocco and France, 1844, 

SEPTEMBER 7, 

Battle of Borodine, 1812. Messina taken, 1848. Capture of 
Circassian leader, Schamyll, 1859. Battle of Leipsic, 1631. 
The Russians attack Warsaw, 1831. Entrance of Garibaldi 


into Naples, 1860, 
SEPTEMBER 8. 


Battle of Eutaw Springs, 1781. Battle of Dunkirk, 1793. 
Warsaw surrendered, 1831. Battle of Molino del Ray, 1847. 
Recovery and completion of the Atlantic cable of '65, 1866. 


SEPTEMBER 9. . 
Battle of Flodden, resulting in the defeat and death of the 
Scottish King, James [V., 1513. 
SEPTEMBER 10. 
Invasion of Canada by the American forces under General 
Montgomery, 1775, Capture of an English squadron on Lake 
Erie by the Americans under Commodore Perry, 1813. 


NEW- ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 

— Prof, G. H. Ricker is principai of the academy at Frye- 
burg. 

— fhe fall term of China Academy is to be taught by W. J. 
Davis, a recent graduate of Colby University. 

— The Eastern Normal School, under Mr. R. Woodbury, 
opened the 19th inst. encouragingly. 

— Fairfield has five young men in college, —four in Maine 
colleges and one in Middletown, Conn. 

— The next term of the Bangor Theological Seminary will 
commence on the 18th of next month. 

— Miss Luella Gray, a teacher of the intermediate school on 
Hancock street, Bangor, was thrown from a carriage and very 
seriously injured. 

— President Chamberlain, of Bowdoin College, received 
quite a severe injury from a falling tree, recently. 

— The trustees of the Congregational Female Academy, at 
Augusta, will erect and furnish a commodious and substantial 
brick edifice, suited to the use of a city free high school, on the 
site of the present academy. The directors of the village 
school district have voted to abolish the present high school, 
and a free high school will go into operation in the new edifice. 
Itis understood that the funds on hand belonging to the acad- 
emy amount to $20,000, besides which it owns the old building 
and the lot on which it stands, and other property of consider- 
able value. 

— The schools of Saco, Biddeford, and Portland commenced 
Sept.1, and Augusta, Lewiston, Bath, Rockland, and Bruns- 
wick will open on the 8th. The colleges commenced the last of 
August, and the academies are either in session or are about 
opening their doors. Thus the cobwebs of the schoolrooms are 
being brushed aside, and teachers and pupils are coming back 
reluctantly from mountain and country and shore. Shall we 
be able to announce a prosperous year? Some changes are re- 
corded, but for the most part the good works of the past year 
insure continuance in the present, unless Massachusetts should 
steal a further march on us and induce some more of our best 
teachers to go away. 

— Portland has one new grammar-master, — Mr. Lyman B. 
Spehan, in Centre street. Dr. D. H. Dole changed from Cen- 
tre street to Cumberland street; Mr. J. Haines from Park to 
Pine; this last is formed of Park and Bracket-street schools. 
Mr. E. M. Mitchell is a new man in the high school, and Mr. 
Dorticos succeeds Professor Masse as teacher of French. Mr. 


Tash, Superintendent of Schools, will receive calls on busi-« 
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ness pertaining to the schools mornings and afternoons until 


the schools open. 

— The Bates College regulations of this year forbid class 
exits, field-day exercises, the burial of ‘*‘ Anny-Lytics,’’ and 
all class celebrations except “‘ Ivy Day.”’ 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— The Legislature, at its recent session, passed the following 
acts relating to education: 

THE LITERARY FUND. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in 
General Court convened : 

Sxc. 1. Section thirteen of chapter eighty-nine of the General 
Laws, relating to school committees and teachers, is hereby 
amended by adding the following words: ‘‘ And the same offi- 
cers are also empowered to expend, at their discretion, for the 
use of the schools, one-fifth part of the ‘literary fund’ which 
may annually be assigned any city or town, in the purchase or 
repair of blackboards, maps, charts, globes, dictionaries, or any 
apparatus which, in their judgment, will advance the educa- 
tional interests of said schools; and that any unexpended por- 
tion of such fifth part on hand the first day of March, annually, 
shall then be passed to the credit of the genera! school fund of 
such city or town for the support of schools in same during 
current year. 

EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 

When a teacher of any school in any town shall! be the sole 
member of the superintending school committee, said teacher 
shall obtain a certificate from the superintending school com- 
mittee of an adjoining town before beginning school. 

INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives in 
General Court convened : 

That the sum of four thousand dollars be, and is hereby ap- 
propriated for the year 1879, and that two thousand dollars be 
appropriated for the year 1880, to be used and applied at the 
best discretion of the trustees of the State Reform School, for 
the purpose of providing such necessary rooms, power, and 
appliances, as will enable the inmates of said institution to ac- 
quire some industrial trades or callings, and for furnishing the 
requisite instruction, and defraying the current expenses of 
the same until it shall become self-supporting; and the gov- 
ernor is authorized to draw his warrant for said appropriations 
upon presentation of the bills and vouchers for the money ex- 
pended in accordance with this resolution. 


— Wm. H. Gardiner, of Portsmouth, has accepted the prin- 
cipalship of an academy in Tennessee, at a salary of $1,200. 

— A. G. Lombard, a recent graduate of Dartmouth College, 
has been appointed principal of Contoocook Academy. 

— Mr. Scales, the present principal of Franklin Academy, 
Dover, has had charge of this school during the past ten years, 
which is a sufficient guaranty of his popularity as a teacher. 

— Rev. Dr. A. H. Quint, of Dover, is engaged in writing a 
new history of New Hampshire. 

— The fall term of Dartmouth College opened Thursday. 
The number of freshmen in attendance upon chapel exercises 
was about eighty, of whom thirteen enter the Chandler Scien- 
tific Department. Others are known to be coming, and a large 
class is assured. The Collegiate Algebra, a new work by Prof. 
Elihu T. Quimby, for a long time connected with Dartmouth, 
has been adopted. 


VERMONT. 


— The following is an abstract of the admirable address of 
Superintendent Conant, at the State meeting at Woodstock: 

Teachers should have a platform by which to make known 
the principles they hold, and the measures they advocate. I 
offer a few planks for the platform, with suggestions. 

1, Let us urge the adoption of the town system. The suc- 
cessful use of it in Massachusetts for nearly thirty years, and 
in Pennsylvania for twenty-five years, and for various periods 
in other States, establishes the value of it. The work to be 
done is to secure the adoption of the system by towns. In 
Massachusetts, after many years of experience with it, and 
after the acceptance of it by a large majority of the towns, the 
town system was adopted by the legislature for the entire 
State, but by the next legislature towns were permitted to re- 
turn to the district system. If Massachusetts could not en- 
force the town system after a majority of the towns had volun- 
tarily entered into it, certainly Vermont, in which the town is 
stronger and more active, cannot expect to adopt and hold the 
system till more than a few towns have accepted it. 

2. Improvement of our normal schools. This is already go- 
ing on. During the past year the courses of study have been 
made longer in two of the schools, and in the third a longer 
time will be required soon. More instruction in methods is 
given now than formerly. There is reason for somewhat ex- 
tended courses, including so-called academical studies in the 
normal schools. Students entering the normal schools are not 
prepared for strictly professional training. Extracts were read 
from several reports showing the truth of this position. The 
governing purpose in our normal schools is to prepare their 
pupils to teach well. One-tenth of the teachers in the com- 
mon schools of the State have attended Vermont normal 
schools. 

3. More suitable provisions for licensing teachers. The 
fundamental error of the present system is that the examina- 
tion and licensing are non-professional. The examiner may 
be a teacher, or may be a person who never even attended 
school. A change in the unit of supervision will not remedy 


Our recent school statistics show us some hopeful signs. A 
comparison of the school year ending March 31, 1879, with that 
ending two years earlier, shows a larger number enrolled 
during the latter year, and a larger average attendance as 
compared with the number enrolled. Also an increase in 
the average length of the schools is noted. A decrease in ex- 
penditures, of more than ten per cent., is of doubtful import, 
as is the increase in the number of teachers. Let us hope that 
the spirit of economy may not degenerate into a penuriousness 
detrimental to our best interests. 


— Barre Academy and Goddard Seminary began on Thurs- 
day, the Jatter with an attendance of over 400. 

— The summer vacation having passed, many of our acad- 
emies have already entered upon the work of another year 
with flattering prospects. 

The school year of the Essex Classical institute opened Aug. 
19, with sixty pupils and more to come. Wm, A. Deering, 
A.M., principal of this school for the last two years, has, 
gained for himself an enviable reputation as a teacher, and 
given the school a standing among the best in the State. 

St. Johnsbury Academy, Rev. H. T. Fuller, A.M., principal, 

opened Aug. 26. While the principal is seeking the restora- 
tion of health, impaired by his arduous labors in raising this 
school to its high position, by travel in Europe, the school will 
be under the charge of Charles E. Putney, A.M., a man of 
eminent scholarship and great ability asa teacher. With a full 
and able board of teachers, St. Johnsbury Academy will still 
pursue its onward, upward course. 
Oftall her academies, too numerous to mention now, Ver- 
mont has reason to be proud. Nor of these alone. Many of 
her graded and high schools give her honor. Excellent work 
has been, done by such schools in Burlington, St. Albans, Ver- 
gennes, Middlebury, Brandon, Rutland, Bennington, Brattle- 
boro, and in many other towns. Most of these schools will be- 
gin the work of another year on the first day of September, 
and it is hoped that in the year before us from all these schools, 
from our academies, and our colleges, there may often come 
words of good cheer for THE JOURNAL. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston. — The semi-annual report of Superintendent Eliot 
is published, and is an able paper. 

The schools of the city commence Monday, Sept. 1, with few 
changes in the teaching ranks. The three-year term of service 
goes into operation in 1880. Superintendent Eliot’s sugges- 
tions as to life-service, exhibitions, military reviews and par- 
ades meet with great favor. 

— The Froebel Union. — This body of orthodox kindergart- 
ners held an annual session at the rooms of the Educational 
Union, Park street, Boston, last week. Among the promi- 
nent kindergartners present were Madame Kraus-Boelte, John 
Kraus, Miss Peabody, Mrs. Ropes, Mr. Spring, and a few oth- 
ers. Dr. Barnard was also present at all the meetings. Ad- 
dresses were made by Madame Kraus, Mr. E. A. Spring, Miss 
Devereaux, Miss Peabody, and Dr. Barnard. Madame Kraus 
urges (1) The establishment of an organ for kindergartners; 
(2) The holding of meetings in New York; (3) The codpera- 
tion of all kindergarten teachers in association work. Miss 
Peabody gave reports of the condition of kindergarten work in 
various parts of the country, and read a letter from Baroness 
Marenholtz, in which that eminent lady said that America 
was doing more for the new education than any other country. 
Dr. Barnard gave a valuable lecture on ‘* The Neglected Chil- 
dren of our Cities.”’” Miss Devereaux read a valuable paper on 
*“* The Froebelian System as a Reformer in Educational Meth- 
ods.”’ In discussing the importance of teaching gardening to 
the children, Mrs. Kraus said that she had connected with her 
school a central garden, where each child had a flower-bed. 
The children thus learned a good deal in regard to plants and 
fruits, not in a botanical way, but in a practical fashion. 
They were allowed to gather the seeds, ete. Chickens, rab- 
bits, and even the insects became objects of interest, and they 
were taught not to maltreat them. Miss Peabody stated that 
Mr. Hailman’s New Education, of Detroit, was not the organ 
of the Union. 

— The salary of Principal Hill, of Chelsea, has been raised 
$200. Others will follow. 


kins Institution for the Blind. The old printing-office has 
been transformed into a library; at the north side a massive 
case will contain anatomical specimens and models generally. 
The chapel or exhibition-hall has been renovated, and the gal- 
lery has been enlarged to double its formersize. The southern 
portion of the hall has been elevated to form astage. The old 
library has been converted into a school, and the improve- 


school will reopen on the 18th of September. 


— Lasell Seminary has been so fortunate as to secure for 
the department of modern languages the services of Prof. 


country. 
— Newton is discussing the abolition of military drill in 


— Great improvements have been made recently at the Per-| jt) diana, James H. Smart 


Mississippi, J. A. Smith. 

Nl inerease the Nebraska, Samuel R. Thompson. 
ments wi accommodation for new pupils. The Nevada, D. R. Sessions. y 
District of Columbia, { z Ormond Wilson, Supt, of 


© Choctaws; m McComb, among the Creeks; Joshua ‘htower, 
Jules Luquiens, Ph.D., one of the best instructors in this | among the Chickasaws; and John Chupeo, among the fn = mang . 


their recent convention, came to the conclu 
duce the Kindergarten system 


— The Sharon Centre School Association, to the number of 
60, held its annual reunion last week. 

— Robert Bickford is the new principal of Bell Grammar 
School, Somerville ; salary, $1,700. A new code of school 
rules have been adopted. 

— Reading has a case of over-study in Miss Hayes. Nervous 
prostration from excessive study and excitement, — so say the 
doctors. 

— The centennial gift of $25,000 from Mr. John C, Phillips, 
of Boston, to Phillips Academy, at Andover, has been set 
apart as a foundation for the Latin department, and Mr. Da- 
vid J. Comstock, for five years past a teacher in the academy, 
has been transferred to this chair. 

— Lynn proposes to have a school superintendent. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— At the examination of candidates for positions as teach- 
ers in the public schools of East Providence, at the grammar 
school-house on Grove avenue, there were eighteen young ladies 
who took part in the competitive exercises. The examining 
committee were H. S. Babcock, Esq., Capt. George N. Bliss, 
and Capt. S. J. English. There being two places vacant, they 
were supplied. Miss I. C. Chipman and Miss A. F. White 
were the successful competitors for the two vacancies. 

— Lewis H. Meader, A.B., Dartmouth 1878, and recently of 
the Southboro High School, has been elected to the principal- 
ship of the Warren High School made vacant by Mr. Pease. 
Mr. Meader is an excellent scholar, a good teacher, and well 
worthy of the position to which he is called. The commit- 
tee voted to open the fall term of the schools on Monday, the 
8th day of September, instead of the first Monday in Septem- 
ber, as has been the custom in the past. 

— The public schools in District No. 1. of Westerley, began 
their fall term Monday morning, under the supervision of Prof. 
T. D. Adams, who has had the charge for the past two years. 

— The Woonsocket public schools commenced the fall term 
last Monday. 

— Mowry and Goff announce new and valuable features of 
instruction in their celebrated English and Classical School at 
Providence. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— The Hillside Seminary at Bridgeport will re-open Sept. 
17. This school offers unusual advantages for young ladies 
desiring to fit for college. Information may be obtained by 
addressing Anne J. Stone, Bridgeport. 

— Mystic has anew school house for the River district, which 
will now maintain five departments. Mr. C. R. Heath is prin- 
cipal. 

— The buildings of the Mystic Valley Institute have been en- 
larged and improved. 

— H. D. Simonds has been engaged as principal of the Mil- 
ford Union graded school, in plaee of Professor Drummond 
(removed to Oswego, N. Y.); salary $900. Mr. Simonds has 
been teaching in Broadbrook, and comes to the new position 
with the strongest testimonials of his ability as an educator, 
and a prudent and sagacious manager of public schools. The 
school had, during the last year, nearly 300 pupils, divided into 
seven departments or grades, A corps of six assistant female 
teachers have been employed. Under this arrangement the 
school has advanced rapidly, until it now takes a high rank 
among the graded schools of the State. 

— A German American school association has been formed 
in Meridan, the object of which is the maintenance of a school 
a the German and English languages will be thoroughly 
taught. 

— The public schools of New Haven opened on Monday. 
‘* Seldom at the opening of a fall term have so few changes 
been necessary to a proper administration of the schools, as 
the present year,’’ saysthe Pulludium. Superintendent Parish 
has nearly completed the annual reports, 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


STATE AND TERRITORIAL SUP’TS OF SCHOOLS, 1879. 


Alabama, Leroy F. Box. New Hampshire, Chas. A. Downs. 

Arkansas, James L., Denton. New Jersey, Ellis A. Apgar. 

California, Ezra 8. Carr. New York, Neil Gilmour. 

Colorado, Joseph C. Shattuck. ' North Carolina, J. C. Scarborough. 

Connecticut, Birdsey G. Northrop. Ohio, James J. Burns. 

Delaware, James H. Groves. Oregon, L. J. Powell. 

Florida, William P. Haisley. Pennsylvania, J. P. Wickersham. 

Georgia, Gustavus J. Orr. Rhode Island, Thos. B. Stockwell. 

Illinois, James P. Slade. South Carolina, Hugh 8S. Thompson. 

Tennessee, Leon Trousdale. 

‘Texas, O. N. Hollingsworth. 

Kansas, Allen B. Lemmon. Vermont, Edward Conant. 

Kentucky, H. A. M. Henderson. Virginia, W. H. Ruffner. 

Louisiana, Robert M. Lusher. West Virginia, W. R. Pendleton. 

Maine, E. R. Morris. Wisconsin, William C. Whitford. 

Maryland, M. A. Newell. Arizona, M. H. Sherman. 

Massachusetts, John W. Dickinson. Dakota, William H. H. Beadle. 

Michigan, Cornelius A. Gower. Idaho, Joseph Perrault. 

Minnesota, David Burt. Montana, W. Egbert Smith. 

New Mexico, Wm. G. Ritch, acting. 

Utah, John Taylor. 

Washington, John P. Judson. 

Wyoming, J h Slaughter. 

hools for Whites. 
F. T. Cook, Supt. of Schools for Colored. 

ry.—At the latest advices, J. F. Thompson was superin- 

the Cherokees; E. C. McCustain, among 


Iowa, C. W. von Coelln. 


Missouri, Richard D. Shannon. 


Indian Territo 


CANADA.—The Teachers’ Association ~ By” city of London, Ont., at 
sion that 


is advisable to intro- 


the evil. 


schools. 


Several of the collegiate institutes and high schools in the Province of 
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ve literary associations in connection with them, which are 
Ontario, ben being i. very efficient condition. Those in the cities of 
rantford and Hamilton, and in the towns of St. Thomas, Whitby, and 
ewe are doing very excellent work in cultivating public speaking, 
reading, and essay -writing. 

In the Province of Ontario the average salaries of teachers is as follows: 
In counties, males get $379 and females $260; in cities, males get $735 and 

. rales $307; in towns, males get $583 and females $269. 
= the Province of Quebec the teaching of drawing is made compulsory, 
and instruction in agriculture is becoming very general. 

LINOIS.—Miss West, of Galesburg, reports some very comical state- 
-~ oe by applicants for certificate, Here are some taken from the 
Jast set of examination papers: 

« During the Administration of John Adams the War of 1812 broke out, 
also the Mexican War. He was an active worker during the oppression of 
the Americans by the English. 

«Henry VI. was king of France, George II. king of England, and Sam 
Adams President of Continental Congress in 1776. 

« We get cork from Cork, salt from Salt Lake, india rubber from India, 
coffee from Japan, tin from an ore. 

Drake was given as the feminine of duke. 

«The people of [reland are strong and industrious; they live by hunting 
and fishing; they have no religion, they are pagans.” 

« Benjamin Franklin invented electricity, Daniel Webster is noted for 
making a dictionary.” 

« At the close of the Revolution the boundaries of the U.S. was from 
the Arctic ocean to Mexico, east of the Miss, river. We havesince gained 
New Mexico, Utah, and California. 

Tinos now the 22d State in the Union was once a part of the Missis- 
sippi Territory, and belonged to the French government.” 

« fhe Germans excel in beer and it is composed of twelve states.” 

« Patrick Henry was one of the four men that established the constitu- 
tion. He was a smart, enteligent man and by being this be was chosen a 
jeader in Revolutionary War. 

“A republic is governed by a house of laws composed of senetors and 

ntatives.”’ 
eH hat was the Embargo Act? “The british would not allow their sub- 
jects to pass from their Islands.”’ 

“ River Rhone is situated west of the centre and the city Rhine is on it.” 

«4 stove draws better on a clear day because the air is not so heavy.” 

“ [Illinois has to votes for president; each state has as many votes as it 
has senators.” 

IN GENERAL.—President Seelye is one of the most popular college 
presidents in New England. 

Gymnastics are now regarded as a necessary part of education in the 

jan schools. 
_ Alexander Stephens is credited with having educated fifty-three 
young men; and all of them repaid him again as soon as the money could 
armed. 
“ University of Wooster, Ohio, is an enterprising college. Ten years 
old, it expects to have five hundred students the coming year, and gradu- 
ates over thirty every commencement, with students from sixteen States, 

Mr. Thomas Hughes has been dwelling in a short public speech on the 
advantages of including modern onqnases and science in the curriculum 
of public schools in England. Sir John Lubbock has moved, in Parlia- 
ment, toadd natural science to the extra subjects taught in the elementary 
schools. 

President Barnard recommends the admission of women to the privileges 
of Columbia College, New York city, on equal terms with men, and it is 
probable that such an arrangement will be made. 

Mr. Edward McPherson is quoted as saying that there are hardly five per 
cent. of the graduates of the colleges of this country who are good spellers. 

The salary attached to the new professorship of Fine Art at Edinburgh 
University will be about $2,000 a year; this is in addition to the usual 
class-fees, 

William H. Vanderbilt has given $100,000 for the erection of a question 
and of a civil engineering and scientific hall on the grounds of Vanderbilt 
University. 

Mr. Theses Cook is organizing an ‘ educational tour’’ to Bible lands, 
and proposes to take a party of twenty-five young men, with a chaplain. 

The list of successful candidates for matriculation in the London Uni- 
versity shows that out of 63 female applicants, 51 passed the examinations; 
while of 856 men who applied, only 475 p d. Ni per cent, o 
women failed, and 44.5 per cent. of the men. 

MARYLAND.—THE MARYLAND STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION met 
at Court Hall, Hagerstown, August 27, at 10 a. m. 

The Association was called to order by the president, Prof. P. R. Love- 
joy. Hon. L. E. McComas gave an eloquent address of welcome. He 
said that teaching was as old asthe race. Through all the ages the indi- 
vidual teacher has been the foremost element of progress and civilization. 
No mission is more important than that of directing the impulses of youth, 
and the training of them tothe highest type of American citizenship. 
The youth of the State are intrusted to the educators that they may be 


nade intelligent and blaineless citizens, that the life of the coming gener- 
ations may flow on in a pure, broad, deep current. With this view of the 
profession and this appreciation of the purposes of the teacher, the people 
anite in wishing you God-speed. 

President Lovejoy responded to the address of welcome in a felicitous 
manner, and then proceeded to deliver the inaugural address, 

‘Teachers did not meet, said the speaker, to organize ‘“strikes’’ for 
higher wages and less work, but to e counsel how the work may be 
practical, thorough, and successful. He spoke of trades and of me- 
chanical education, referring to the trades’ unions as restricting and dis- 
couraging the mechanical education of our youth by demanding a limit to 
the number of apprentices to be phd oul | in each shop. As a conse- 
uence thousands of youths were prevented from learning trades. He 
presented the claims of mechanical education as a part of the public 
school system, The trades’ unions are in antagonism to the industrial ed- 
ucation demanded by the American people. Every youth in the land hasa 
right to learn a trade and follow it, and be protected from the interference 
ot individuals or societies in this right. The State must provide for the 
education of all its people in those industries which are essential to the 
well-being of the community. The sons of thought and sons of toil are of 
equal respectability and honor, and all distinctions should be done away 
with which tend to foster class elements in society. 

Prof. C. K. Nelson, of St. John’s College, Annapolis, read an able and 
slggestive paper on “Greek in the American Schools and Colleges.” 
The retention of Greek in the curriculum of study had been agitated in 
many schools, and it has become a practical question of importance, Shall 
Greek be given up? Among the reasons why this study has become un- 
popular Was the dry and absurd methods adopted in teaching it, as well 
ae undue stress laid upon it by over-zealous friends of the classics. 
There ‘sno language to take its place among scholars, unless it be the 
‘erinan, and that very imperfectly. This noble old language should be 
retained, but it should be taught in a rational manner, so as to show the 
relation which it holds to the English; and the same rule applies to all 
ee languages, Only willing students should undertake the study of 
“reek; only pupils of “ good parts ” should be allowed to take a classical 
the @ of instruction. tin should be substantially completed before 
the wreek is begun. Four years is all that should be demanded, — two in 

‘pLreparatory school and two in the college. 
St poe M. A. Newell, principal of the normal school at Baltimore and 
G ate Superintendent of Maryland, thought that among the reasons that 
ee had declined in our American schools was the unwise methods of 
a ‘ng it adopted in the past, and the pressure of other studies. So 
tl oe had this pressure for the natural sciences and other studies become 

art, ue curtailment seemed to be a necessity, and Greek had yielded in 
se LL it should be borne in mind that Greek had its place among the 
friends age, and would in the ages to come. Allattempts made by 
~~ nds of scientific studies to drive out Latin must and ought to fail, as it 


's ingrain in the English language - 
following committees were op inted: Enrolling Committee—A. G. 
‘tley, J. W. Thompson, and 8, E. Keller. Auditing Committee — Prof. 


A, M. Newel] E. E. 4 
Tjams, J. M. Newson. 
Rg qmmittve of five, consisting of Dr. C. K. Nelson, J. W. Thompson, 
Uggest son? E. F. Perkins, and Miss Belle Hampson was appointed to 
“ome plan to secure a larger attendance of 


Member, 


Session. — The “ Metric System” was presented by Prof. 
carefully ackson, principal of Public Schools of Havre du Grace. It was a 
that had, teat and concise history of thesystem, showing the progress 
© prese e toward a universal standard of weights and measures. 

nted a series of resolutions committing the Association to the 


hers at the meetings ; 


of | 
ry mancclstion. Mr. W. E. Sheldon, of Boston, was elected an hon- lthat all lady teachers in the public schools of that city who shall marry 


adoption of the system, but for want of a more extended discussion and 
understanding of its practical value, the resolutions were laid on the table. 

Prof. C. K. Nelson, of St. John’s Coll , read an able, exhaustive, and 
convincing paper on the importance of Spelling Reform,’’ from the 
the ditheulties of our spelling and 

ners, and showin ages, i 
difficuity to native bern children.” 

The paper was discussed by Mr. Thompson of Centreville, Mr. Sheldon 
of Boston, and others. 

Evening Session. — The Court Hall, at the evening sessson, was most 
beautifully decorated with flowers by the ladies of Hagerstown. The ex- 
ercises yy with choice selections of music, admirably rendered by 
Messrs. alm of Hagerstown, and Miss Etta Maddox of Baltimore. 

The opening address was by Hon J. V. L. Findlay, of Baltimore. The 
home and the school are pivot-points of interest to every mature person. 
The recollections of school-life in the generation of the past remind us of 
the imperfections of the elementary schools. Education has a double 
eT: to instruct and developthe mind. The key of knowledge should 

urnished in the elementary school. The primary purpose of educa- 
tion is to develop the powers of the child, — not to fit him for the special 
position he is to occupy in life. The duty of giving instruction on the 
civil polity of the country was ably enforced. The duties of the citizen is 
a department of education which cannot be safely neglected. The maases 
of the people should know all the Fey eee elements of government 
Ethics, good moral principles, should be taught; integrity and manliness 
of conduct are to be inculeated by the teacher. These things are witbin 
the sphere of the educator. 

The second address was given by the Hon. Eli J. Henkle, member of 
Congress from the 5th district of Maryland. His address showed that he 
was a warm friend of the public-school system of the State, and in favor 
of the normal school for training teachers in all the essential steps of 
poeoree that would place the State in the foremost rank in the matter of 

ucation. 


SECOND DAy.—The Association assembled promptly at 10 a.m. 


President Laveley announesd as the committee to nominate officers for 
the ofessor P. M. Leakin, J. W. Thompson, C. G. Ed- 
wards, R. 5. Henry, and Miss Maggie Smith. 

A paper on the study of French, prepared by Prof. DeGournay, of Bal- 
timore, was read by Miss Belle Hampson, in which the Professor takes 
issue with the oral method of teaching French recently romulgated, and 
advocates as the true system the old one of teaching by the grammar, dis- 
cussing also the defects of that system, and suggesting remedies. This was 
an adutirable paper, and was commended by the leading educators pres- 
ent, and we hope to publish a full abstract in THe JOURNAL in a subse- 
quent number. 

The report of the Committee on the Study and Teaching of English was 
made by Professor H. E. Shepherd, of Baltimore, verbally. He concurred 
with Prof. DeGournay, pointed out some of the defects of the text-books 
on English literature, and advocated the synthetic method of teaching. 
He asserted that the great end and aim of all their education is the imbu- 
ing of pupils with a genuine love of the higher forms of literature, and 
characterized as a strong delusion the idea, so popular now, of educatin 
men as if physical comfort and material well-being were the chief end o 
existence, saying that this doctrine was one fraught with peril, and strikes 
at the life of education itself, 

Dr. Nelson, from the committee to devise ways and means to secure a 
larger attendance of teachers atthe annual sessions of the convention, 
etc., made a report embodying their suggestions in a series of resolutions, 
that the meetings of the Association be made as interesting as possible by 
securing the best ability of the Association for the papers to be read; that 
the executive committee endeavor to provide excursions at reduced rates 
to interesting points in the neighborhood of the places where the annual 
meetings are held; that they also correspond with the school boards in the 
several counties and endeavor to induce them to send representatives from 
their counties at their expense; that they use the best means in their 
power to get reductions in railroad fares, and that the time and place of 
the next meeting be always fixed by the Association before its adjournment. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 

Ocean City was selected as the place of meeting for the next annual 
convention, and the first part of the month of August as the time. 

Mr. W. E. Thompson, of Centerville, read a report on the organization of 
a teachers’ aid society, and the Association adopted a resolution pro- 

sed by him that a coumittee of tive be appointed to meet in Baltimore 

uring the month of September, to draft a constitution and by-laws for 
such an association. 

Messrs. W. E. Thompson, E. 8S. Stone, W. H. Harland, T. C, Bruff, and 
Henry Shriver were appointed as the committe. 

An interesting discussion on the Spoung o History then followed, par- 
ticipated in by Professor Shepherd, W. E. Sheldon, of Boston; J. M 
Newson, of Carroll county; Dr. Nelson, of Annapolis, and others. 

The committee to nominate officers for the wanes year reported the 
following names: President—Professor M. A. Newell; First Vice-Presi- 
dent—P. A. Witmer, Hagerstown; Second Vice-President—W. E. Thomp- 
son, Centreville, Queen Anne’s county; Recording Secretary—A. F. Wil- 
kerson, Baltimore; Corresponding Secretary—A. G. Harley, Centreville, 
Queene Anne’s county; 7Treasurer—C. G. Edwards, Baltimore; .vecutive 
Committee—C. G. Edwards, George M. Upshur, George Covington, Wor- 
cester county; ge = W. Cooper, Wicomico county; and T. C. Bruff, 
Baltimore county. Upon motion, the secretary was instructed to cast the 
ballot of the Association for those named as officers for the ensuing year, 
and they were declared elected. 

Evening Session.—The session was opened with music by Messsrs Halim. 

Professor M. A. Newell, of the State Normal School, Baltimore, deliv- 
ered at the evening session an able address on the “ Limits of State Educa- 
tion.” Professor Newell made a careful review of the objects of public 
education, and spoke as follows: ‘The State, for her own preservation. 
must have well informed and well-behaved citizens. It does not follow, 
however, that the State must bear the expense of all higher education. It 
is only when other resources fail that she is called on to exert her sover- 
eign power. Had the people, as individuals, furnished themselves with 
the proper machinery for primary instruction, the action of the State 
would have been superfluous,—perhaps injurious. And where private 
philanthrophy has built up great institutions of learning, as the univer- 
sities of Harvard and Yale, or at Princeton and Baltimore, there needs 
be no additional expenses incurred by the State; but when private benevo- 
lence fails, the State, for her own Vente ig = must supply the want. A 
time will come, as the centuries roll onward, when the infant school shall 
be unknown, — when the primary school shall be numbered among 
the relics of barbarism, — when much that is now studied with tears 
at the grammar school shall be learned with pleasure at the fireside 
from the lips of a fond mother in a happy home; but the time will 
never come when the training that comes from higher education will 
be less necessary than it is to-day. To feel rightly, to think justly, to 
act wisely in all the relations of life, will always have to be learned and 
taught; and always to the end of time, and in ever-increasing numbers, as 
the world grows older and men grow wiser, will the young and inexpe- 
rienced gather for information and guidance and encouragement and 
strength and sympathy in halls of learning, where the good and the wise 
and tne great, the kings in the realms of literature and science, shall hold 

eir court.” 

“ resolution was offered and adopted returning thanks to the railroad 
companies, to the citizens of Hagerstown for their hospitality and cour- 
tesy, and t» P. A. Witmer, chairman of the Executive Committee. 

Hon. A. K. Syester delivered an address, in which he controverted the 
fallacy that the attainment of knowledge and intellectual culture were 
alone necessary to the happiness and welfare of a people. 

NEW JERSEY.—The president and faculty of Princeton College havo 
notified the parents or guardians of every member of the sophomore class, 
that any student found guilty of hazing will be at once and irrevocably 
expelled. This measure, it 1s hanes by the authorities, will have the 
effect of substantially quelling what has become one of the greatest sources 
of foolish annoyance to the freshman class upon entering college. No 
modification of this order will be made under any circumstances, nor in 
favor of any single scholar. 

OHIO.—Dr. Albert Owens has been elected president of Dennison Uni- 
versity. Miss Lillie Amanda Schuyler succeeds her sister to the chair of 
English Language and Literature in Baldwin University. James F. Wil- 
liamson, Ph. D., of Princeton, teaches the Dayton High School, Mr. 
Noyes having been granted leave of absence for one year. 


VIRGINIA.—It has been determined by the School Board of Richmond 


ry terms of service, shall thereafter be ineligible to the position 
= _—— and their places shall be supplied by the superintendent of 
schools. Does the position of a teacher in Richmond offer special oppor- 
tunities for matrimony? If so, we presume the School Board can fill 
vacancies as fast as they occur. 7 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tur THREE PRONUNCIATIONS OF LATIN: Roman, Continen- 
tal, English. By M. M. Fisher, D.D., professor of Latin, 
University of Missouri. Boston: New-England Publishing 
Company. Price $1.10. 


This small book, which has just been published in this city, 
demands something more than a mere passing review, not only 
from its own merits as a scholarly and exhaustive examination 
of the several sides of a question which has for the last three 
or four years given rise to much and keen discussion among 
classical scholars, but also even more from the clearness and 
force with which it demonstrates the intimate and important 
connection existing between this subject and the interests of 
our mother-tongue. 

Professor Fisher has, in a very calm and impartial tone, ex- 
plained, more fully than any previous writer known to us, 
the views of the advocates of the three systems of Latin pro- 
nunciation, the “‘ English,’’ the ‘‘Continental,’’ and the “ Ro- 
man”? (as it is called by its supporters); and has added statis- 
ties showing the support received by each up to the present 
time, both in this country and in Europe. 

Instead of repeating here the substance of this very interest- 
ing and instructive work, we prefer to commend it,—though 
without binding ourselves to all the author’s conclusions,—to 
the calm and careful study not merely of classical scholars, but of 
all intelligent persons, and especially of all who agree with us 
in considering the claims and rights of our English language 
to be of far more weight and importance than any Latin or 
Greek discussion, regarded solely on its own merits. To all 
such persons the work will amply repay not alone a perusal, 
but a careful, thoughtful study. No teacher who desires to 
examine this important question in all its bearings should fail 
to procure Professor Fisher’s book, and examine its statements 
and arguments in the same honest and candid spirit with 
which they are put forth. The author is a defender,—and a 
very able one, — of the “‘English’’ pronunciation of Latin ; 
that pronunciation which had been almost universal in our 
colleges and schools up to a very recent period, and which is 
still retained in a very large number of them, and in the great 
English universities of Oxford and Cambridge; a remark 
which applies also to all the great public schools of England, 
where the reformed or Roman system has made scarcely any 
progress, and has received no official recognition or endorse- 
ment. 

For ourselves we do not hesitate to acknowledge that, as a 
matter of philological probability, a large portion of the views 
put forth by Corrsen, Roby, Mayor, Palmer, and Lane, appears 
to be founded on a reasonable basis, while from several others, 
after long and careful investigation, we must, in common with 


‘|many of the ablest European and American scholars, still dis- 


sent, as absolutely ‘‘unproven,’’ and without historical or 
sound foundation. 

As, however, the new system of revived ‘‘ Roman” has now 
received so strong an impulse and support in our New England 
States from the endorsement of Harvard University, it seems 
to be more in the path of practical usefulness and of duty to 
enter an emphatic protest in support of sound English educa- 
tion, and the interests of our noble mother-tongue, against the 
intrusion of the new Roman invaders upon the realm of “‘ Eng- 
lish pure and undefiled.’ Such intrusion is no longer a mere 
groundless fancy or fear, but a realized fact, of which ample 
proof can be obtained among the rising youth of our city. The 
new pronunciation of Roman names, of which so many have 
for ages been familiar as household words in the old English 
pronunciation, is gradually but surely extending itself over 
other words, and is becoming a powerful ally to the small but 
restless and energetic party which is agitating for an extreme 
radical ‘‘reform’’ of English spelling and speaking, the result 
of which, if successful, would be the subversion of the English 
of the Bible and of Shakespeare, and the substitution, to a very 
great extent, of a new tongue and a new typography. 

Let it not be thought that we are opposed to all reform in 
the spelling of our language. On the contrary, we believe it 
to be very necessary; but it should be gradual, well and wisely 
weighed, and certainly should not, — as some of the extreme 
reformers of the present time evidently do,—disregard the im- 
portant connection between the history of our language and 
that of our people. It is our belief that, if ever the time should 
come when the English race, — whether in Old or New Eng- 
land, — shall become so cosmopolitan in spirit as to regard the 
rights of their mother-tongue as only a mere secondary matter 
compared with the claims of language at large, and of general 
philology in particular, the spirit of our people will have lost 
some of the most stirring and powerful incitements to the 
great achievements, —mental, moral, and material,—which in 
the past’ have laid the strong foundations of America’s and 
England’s fame and. power! 

We earnestly hope that the work of Professor Fisher will 
tend to arouse the mind of the country to a serious considera- 
tion of the dangers to which, it seems to us, the too impetuous 


zeal of some earnest and learned men, and the too easily excited 
love of the ‘‘new”’ and “strange,” common to aucient and 
modern ‘* Athens,”’ is hurrying on the language and the learn- 
ing of America, E. R, H. 
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LATHE PUBLICATIONS. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Outlines of Christian Ethics. - - - - Lacroix Phillips & Hunt $ 50 
Socrates. - - - Phelps “ 10 
Short History of the English Bible. - - - - “ “ 50 
Health and Occupation. - - - - - Richardson Pott, Young & Co 40 
Easy Latin Stories. - - - - - - Bennett James Allyn 1 00 
First Latin Writer. - - - - 1 2 
Impressions of America. New edition. - - - Dale D Appleton & Co 25 
Peg Woffington. - - - - - Reade “ 60 
Dictionary of English Literature. New edition. - - Adams Cassell, Petter, & Galpin 2 00 
Common Mind-troubles. - Granville S E Cassino 50 
Elements of Natural Philosophy. - - - - Houston Eldredge & Bro 1 25 
Mannal of Etymology. - - - - - Webb a is 1 2% 
Ragged Register. - - - - - - Dickinson Harper & Bros 1 00 
John of Barneveld. 2 vols. - - - - Motley ™ “ 4 00 
Modern Whist. - - - - - - Ames 20 
Colorado. - - - - - - - Townshend Orange Judd & Co 75 
Sketch of Shakespeare. - - - - - Leighton Stanton & Davenport 75 
Letters and Advice to Young Girls. - - - Ruskin John Wiley & Sons 40 
Manaal of English Literature. - - - - Morley Sheldon & Co 2 40 
Practical Arithmetic. - - - - - Olney 58 
Walks in London. Illus., pp. 1000, 12mo, cl. - - Augustus J C Hare George Routledge & Sons 3 50 
Walks in Rome. 12mo. el. - - - “ 3 50 
Cities of Northern and Central Italy. Lllus., 3 v., 12mo,cl. pd « oe bad “ 6 00 
Graded Science Outlines. 4 vols. - - - Wood J L Hammett each, 20 
Law of Hotel Life. - - - - - - Rogers Houghton, Osgood & Co 1 -«50 
Tanagra Figurines. - - - - 1 50 
Perse. - - - - - - - schylus Maemillan & Co 80 
Ballads. - - - - - - - Anderson * sa 1 75 
Roman Provincial Administration. - - Arnold 1 7% 
Succession to English Crown. = - - - - Railey « a 2 00 
Defense of Philosophical Doubt. - - Balfour 3 50 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Tue Educational Weekly has certainly made 
a good showing in the advertising columns of 
its special issue of August 21; but we fear it 
has been done at a losing bargain. In the first 
place, the publisher announces that that num- 
ber has cost him $500 more than his receipts 
for advertising, and then states that he has 
taken the advertisements at one-third the usual 
rates. Now, whatever may be the result of 
Mr. Winchell’s experience as a publisher in 
issuing specials at a net cost of five hun- 
dred dollars over advertising receipts, wa can 
not believe that his second good judgment 
wiil approve of the reduction of his advertising 
rates. The influence on his own future adver- 
tising contracts must be demoralizing in the 
extreme. If his columns are worth his orig- 
inal prices, they are certainly worth more rather 
than less in an extra edition; and a discount 
of two-thirds on regular rates reminds us of 
the Texas horse-jockey who brought a forlorn, 
spavined-looking steed into market, and said to 
the spectators: ‘* Fellow: citizens, this is the fa- 
mous horse Dandy Jack. Look athim. He’s 
perfect If he were sent to the horse-maker, 
nothing could be done for him. What shall I 
have for the matchless steed?’ ‘ What will 
you take for him ?” yelled the crowd. ‘‘ Two 
hundred dollars ?” ‘* Give you five.” ‘‘ Take 
him. I never let $195 stand between me and 
a horse-trade. That’s business.” 

Our own belief is that the one-price system 
in advertising is as necessary to successful 
business in publishing as is the same system in 
other kinds of business, and the man who goes 
into market with his goods at any price will be 
in the end a loser by that method of trading. 
In stating that this is the largest (20,000) and 
most expensive edition of an educational jour- 
nal ever published in this country, Mr. Win- 
chell means, of course, the Western country, 
and not the country at large. The Journal of 
Education bas published several editions, not 
only larger but certainly more expensive, un- 
less composition, paper, and press-work are 
higher in Chicago than in Boston. 


Messrs. Potrer, AINSWORTH & Co., 35 
Park Place, New York, and 32 Bromfield) 
street, Boston, have just published some new 
books of great value for elementary schools; 
among them Dinsmore’s Graded Blanks for 
written spelling, increased in size from twenty 
to twenty-four pages. These publishers led in 


THE success of the Graded and Higher Les- 
sons in English, by Alonzo Reed, A.M., and 
Brainerd Kellogg, A.M., as shown by their 
adoption recently in nearly every county in 
the State of Vermont, must be gratifying 
to the authors, and occasion for congratulation 
to the publishers, Messrs. Clark & Maynard, 5 
Barclay street, New York. By the admirable 
plan of these two books, the science of the lan- 
guage is made tributary to the art of expres- 
sion. Every principle is fixed in memory and in 
practice, by an exhaustive drill in composing 
sentences, arranging and rearranging their 
parts, contracting, expanding, punctuating, 
and criticising them. here is thus given a 
complete course in technical Grammar and 
Composition, more thorough and attractive 
than if each subject were treated separately. 


Ir is worthy of mention that Scott’s Review 
History of the United States, announced in 
THE JOURNAL of this week by Messrs. Collins 
& Brother, 414 Broadway, New York, has been 
indorsed and recommended by one hundred 
prominent teachers of New York city as a book 
suited to the purpose for which it was de- 
signed by its author, David B, Scott, Jr. 


BETWEEN the old-fashioned inn of one hun- 
dred years ago,—full of homely comfort as it 
was,—and the gorgeous modern hotel there is a 
world of difference, Of the latter, no better 
example can be found than in that noble New 
York establishment, the St, Nicholas,’’ which 
successfully aims to couple the elegancies of 
the palace with the snug enjoyments of the 
home. Nowhere can the business visitor or the 
tourist find more admirable accommodations. 
It is especially recommended to business men 
on account of location and reasonable charges. 
HorRACE GREELEY’S bad penmanship has 
passed into a proverb. No description of it. 
without a fac-simile of the writing, could con- 
vey any idea of its illegibility. It is charitable, 
however, to the old philosopher, to suppose 
that the fault lay with the pens he had been 
accustomed to use; but what a world of grief 
and trouble would have been saved to the com- 
positors if he had written his editorials with 
an Esterbrook Falcon Pen! 
Just PuBLISHED. 
HISTORY OF FRANCE. 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE (Freeman’s Historical 


making a first-class, standard size 10-cent spell- 


ing-blank, and in giving space at the base of 
the spelling-column for eorrecting the mis- 
spelled words, to which they have the exclu- 
sive right. They furnish also the National 
Composition-Book, an elementary and practical 
series of graded lesson in Composition, Letter- 
writing, and Business Forms. The introduc- 
tion contains valuable suggestions to teachers 
which will make the study of Composition both 
interesting and profitable; also directions to 
pupils which will lead them to collect and ar- 
range their thoughts, and write with force and 
precision. A simple and effective method of 
correcting composition is given; graded les- 
sons, showing the use of capitals, marks of. 
punctuation, synonyms and language, busi-| 
ness forms, subjects for composition, rules for 
capitalization and punctuation, etc. Payson’s 
new short course of German Penmanship is 
now ready; also Payson’s German Charts, to 
accompany his system of Penmanship. All of 
these books have been carefully prepared and 
approved by the best teachers of the United 
States and Canada. Catalogues and circulars 
sent free on application. Correspondence so- 
jicited. _ Address as above. 


Course). $1.00. 
LATIN CHART. von BELLow. 


BELLOW’S POCKET DICTIONARY 


French-English and ees. 32mo, roan 
tucks, $3.00; morocco tucks, $3.65, 


| HENRY HOLT & CO., 
|; 24 12 East 23d Street, New York. 


The Best Ink-Well 


For School-desks; also the very best Blackboard Eraser 
ever invented,—both patented. Silver Medal Black- 
board oo y in cans of various sizes, makes the best 
Blackboard in use. Send for circular and price-list. 
H. H. BURRINGTON, Propr., Providence, R.1I. Also 
for sale by A. G. WHITCOMB, 73 Fulton Street, Agent 
for Boston. rh 


CAUTION! 


The “‘ Best” Ink-Well. 


Do not be deceived by advertisements of inferior Wells 
under this or similar oe The genuine “ Best” 
InK-WELL, indorsed by Principals of Boston Normal 
and Grammar Schools, was invented and is owned and 
manufactured in Boston = Send for circulars to 

| A. D. ALBEE, Gen’l Agent, 
No. 662 Washington St., Boston. 


See page 13 of JouRNAL, July 10,1879. 230d eow 
A YEAR and expenses to agents. Ontfit free. 
'$777 


Address P. O. Augusta, Me, 218 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Summer Savory; Gleaned_ from Rural Nooks in 
Pleasant Weather. By Benj. F. Taylor, LL.D. Chica- 
go: 8. C. Griggs & Co. 12mo, pp. 212, cloth. $1.00. 

Letters and Advice to Youny Girls and Young La- 
dies; on Dress, Education, Marriage, Their Sphere, 
Influence, Woman’s Work, Woman's Rights, etc., etc. 
Selected from the Writings of John Ruskin. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons. 12mo, cloth. 40 cents. 

Markoff, the Russian Violinist. By Henry Gréville. 
Philadelphia: T. B, Peterson & Bros, Pap. 75 cents. 

A Kindergarten Manual of Soames Exercises for 
Young Chiidren, upon Figures of Plane Geometry. 
By N. Moore. Springfield: Milton Bradley & Co. 
Paper, 50 cents. 

hetorical Method. A concise treatment of the topics 
of Rhetoric and Composition. Prepared for the use of 
schools and academies. By Henry W. Jameson, B.A. 
St. Louis, Mo.: G. I. Jones & Co.; New York: A. 8. 
Barnes & Co. 12mo, pp. 107. 75 cents 

Kasy Lessons in Natural Philosophy. For youn 
children. By E. J. Houston, A.M. Philadelphia: El- 
dredge & Brother. 16mo, pp. 176. 50 cts. 
Shakespeare’s King Richard the Second. With Intro- 
duction, and Notes Explanatory and Critical. For the 
use of schools and colleges. By Rev. N. Hudson. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Heath. 16mo, pp. 181, paper and cloth. 
Easy Lessons in Popular Science, and Hand-book to 
Pictorial Chart; combining the conversational, cate- 
chetical, blackboard, and object plans. Illustrated by 
J. Monteith. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 12mo, 
pp. 252. $1.00. 

The Country and the Government. Atlas Series, No. 
10. By the Right Honorable W. E. Gladstone, M. P. 
New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 10 cents. 
History of France. By Charlotte M. Yonge. Edited 
by Edward A. Freeman. With Maps. New York: 
enry Holt & Co. re 247, cloth, $1.00. 


Science Lectures at South Kensington Vol.1I. Illus. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 12mo, pp. 344, © re 
econ 


Half-hour Recreations in Popular Science. 
series. Selected and edited by Dana Estes. Boston: 
Estes & Lauriat. 12mo, pp. 445, cloth. $2.50. 


PAMPHLETS, ETO. 

Triennial Catalogue of the Missouri University at 
Columbia, Mo., 1878-9. Founded 1820, organized 1840. 
Samuel 8S. Laws, President. 

The Twenty-fifth Vermont School Report made by 
the State Supt. of Ed. to the Legislature, Oct., 1878. 
Catalogue and Circular of the Penn. State Normal 
School of the Secon !)i-trict, Millersville, Lancaster 
Co., Pa: school year 1878-9. 

Gold Hill Public Schools; First An. Report of the 
Board of Trustees for the year ending Aug. 31, 1879, 
with rules and regulations, course of study, and history 


TEACHERS 


In Maine and New Hampshire, 


Send for Circulars and “a of Common-School 
Question Book (enlarged ed. 1879), by A. H. GRAIG. 
Agents wanted. Liberal commissions ; special rates 
to clubs. Cc. A. PAGE 
(Agent for Me. and N. tt 


50. (231 tf) BURLINGTON, ME. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz : 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 

sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 

and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Coufse for those only who have 

been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, contai particu 

be sent on to 
President 


Miss ADA L. HOWARD 
Wellesley, Mass. 
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SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


ARE OBTAINED BY 


The Western Bureaa of Education, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1874. 


Messrs. KLEIN & KIMBALL, Western Publishers of 
the NATIONAL and NEW-ENGLAND JOURNALS OF Ep- 
UCATION. desire to announce that they have greatly 
increased their facilities for securing itions for 
Teachers, and for supplying schools with Superintend- 
ents, Principals, and Assistants. Their calls come not 
only from Public Schools, but from Academies, Semina- 
ries, and Colleges, and are for Teachers of every grade, 
from the primary to the city Superintendent or College 
Professor. The Rureau is endorsed by leading educa- 
—— Senne the country, among whom are the fol 
owing: 

Hon. NEWTON BATEMAN, Illinois, 
Prest J. L. PicKARD, lowa, 

Hon. A. D. WHITE, New York, 
Prof. D. 8. JORDAN, Indiana, 
Prof. G. E. PATRICK, Kansas, 
Prof. H. T. Eppy, Ohio. 

Correspondence from School-officers and Teachers 
is invited. Circulars and Application-forms will be 
sent upon request. Address 

KLEIN & KIMBALL 
N. W. Cor. Randolph and LaSalle Sts., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


SCHOOLS TEACHERS 


Our long ae in the Bureau has enabled us to 
place on our ksa t number of superior teachers, 
and School Officers who anticipate a change or increase 
of teachers will find it greatly to their advantage to con- 
sult this Bureau, they being thereby enabled to make a 
better selection of candidates and at a less cost than by 
pr ney means. Addréss for particulars, or call on 
F. B. SNOW, 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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RUBE’S NUMBER CARDS. First and Second. $3a 


VALUABLE 


Educational Works 


PUBLISHED BY 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


CUTTER’S PHYSIOLOGIES. 


NEW SERIES. 


Cutter’s First Book on Analytic Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Hygiene, Human and Comparative. 120, 
196 pp. 164 Illustrations. Half roan. 80 cents. 
Cutter’s Second Book én Analytic Anatomy, Physi- 
ology, and Hygiene, Human and Comparative. 
12mo. 309 pp. 186 Illustrations. Half roan. $1.35. 
Cutter’s New Analytic Anatemy, Physiology, and 
Hygiene, Human and Comparative. 12mo. 388 pp. 
Half roan. $1.50. 


CHAUVENET’S MATHEMATICS. 


Elementary Geometry. 8vo. Cloth. 


Illustrations. 


Chauvenet’s Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 8vo. 
Cloth. $1.60. 
Rage Method of Least Squares. 8vo. Cloth. 


Chauvenet’s Spherical and Practical Astronomy, 
2vols. 8vo. Cloth. $7.00. 


SANFORD'S ARITHMETICS. 


Sanford’s First Lessons in Analytical Arithmetic. 
16mo. 27 cents. 

Sanford’s Intermediate Analytical Arithmetic, 16mo. 
232 pp. Half bound. 45 vents. 

Sanford’s Common School Analytical Arithmetic. 
12mo. 355pp. Half roan. 80 cents. 
Sanford’s Higher Analytical Arithmetic. 
419 pp, Half roan. Cloth sides, $1.25. 


—— Elementary Algebra. 12mo. Half roan. 


12mo. 


Haldeman’s Outlines of Etymology. 12mo. Cl. $1.00. 


Long’s Introduction to English Grammar for Be- 
ginners. 16mo. Boards, 25 cents, 


Derry’s History of the United States. Illustrated. 
12mo. Half roan. $1.35, 


Leeds’s at | of the United States. 12mo. Extra 
cloth. $1.75. 


Worcester’s Series of Illustrated School Dictionaries. 
The Primary, the School, the Comprehensive, and 
the Academic. 


Schmitz’s German Grammar. 12mo. Cloth. $1.35. 


Contanseau’s French, and Lo n’s German Dic- 
tienaries. 18mo.’ (loth. Boch 91,50. 


Walker’s Science of Wealth, 12mo. Ex. cl. $1.50. 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


Samson’s Art Criticism. 8vo. Cloth. $3.15. 
Abridged. 12mo, Cloth. $1.60. 


Wickersham’s School Economy, 12mo. Cloth. $1.0. 
Methods of Instruction, 12mo. Cloth. 


Lincoln Phelps’s Scientific Series, 
Hachette’s Series New French Text-Books. 
Etc., Etc., Erc. 


INDISPENSABLE WORKS OF REFERENCE. 


Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary, The Standard. Illus- 
trated and Unabridged, Sheep. $10.00. 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia. American Revised issue. 
illustrated. Three Editions, at various 
prices. 


Lippincott’s Froneuncing Dictiona 
and Mythology. 1 Vol. Impe 
$12.00. 

Lippincott’s Proseuncing Gazetteer of the World. 
Large 8vo. Sheep. $10 00. 


Allibone’s Dictionary of American and British Au- 
thors. 3 Vols. rge 8vo. Cloth, $7.50 per vol. 
Sheep, $8.50 per vol. 


*,* Circulars and Descriptive Catalogues fur- 
nished, on application, by mail. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


of Bio h 
1 8vo. 
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NOW READY, 


THE THREE PRONUNCIATIONS 
OF LATIN. 


By mM. M. FISHER, 


Professor of Latin in the University of the State of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


SECOND EDITION. 


The first edition of THE THREE PRONUNCIATIONS OF 
LATIN has been exhausted for some months. The pres- 
ent enlarged edition has been brought out toa very con- 
siderable extent from the infiuence of teachers an 
scholars in various parts of the country, who manifest 
a deep interest in the pronunciation of the Latin 
tongue. 

Price, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


For sale by Booksellers, or sent by 


NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
16 Hawley St., BOSTON. 


hundred; samples, 6¢. Nicnois & HALL, 32 Brom- 
field St., or Ginn & HEATH, 13 Tremont Pi., Boston. 


Or the author, Columbia, Mo. 230 tf 
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DIRECTORY. 


Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
a Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES. 


“{LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. 
osTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
B'scnoois. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


AARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
C “sexes. Four courses of study. J As. W.STRONG, Pres. 


)LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
“Champaign, Ill, J.M. GREGORY, LL.D., nt. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catalogue, 
xddress the President, Gzo. F. MaGoun, D 


\DLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
attr etc., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT. 
"MARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. 


~ SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 


\A/ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study ,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 
College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 202 


MSS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
tion address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass, 


ALE LAW SCHOOL. Regular course two years. 

Post uate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
vears. Fall term opens Sept. 2*. For circular, address 
Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 214 zz 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
NONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
» For catalogue or information, address, at New 
Britain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 ux 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
M 28 ScHOOL Sr., BOSTON. 
WALTER Smira, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55zz 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At WorcESTER. For Both Sezes. 

ext entrance examination, or 9, 1879. 

55 Address E. H. Russe 1, Principal. 


HODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Regular course of pore ope years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
The next entrance examination, Sept. 3, 1879. For 
circulars, address ELLEN HYDE, Prin. 


5" TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
0 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASs. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
For Ladies only. 

For Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MASS. 
For Both Sexes. 

For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 133 


“FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


BBOT ACADEMY, now for twenty years under 
| the charge of Miss McKeen, will enter on its fifty- 
first year on Thursday, Sept. 4. For admission or in- 
formation apply to Miss PHILENA MCKEEN, Princ., 


Andover, Mass. 232 ¢ 

EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
For Youne LADIES. 

Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 
ILLSIDE HOME, for Young Ladies._ $300 a year. 
}} Address Miss ADELE BREWER, Stockbridge, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass, A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address Cus. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


MAPLEWOOD INST, Pittafield, Mase. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
gessuperior, Revs. C.V. SPEAR & R.E. AVERY, Princs. 


MS GAW NORMAL INSTITUTE, for both sexes 
Classical, Scientific, Normal, Musical, and Business 
Courses. Address E. WHIPPLE, Reed’s Ferry, N. H. 


LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
fra; H., Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, A.M., Principal. 12 


BLLESLE Y COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
nation and new calendar for 1 a 
Miss AbA L. Howarp, President. 5 


HEA TON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
Se Will begin its forty-fifth School Year Thursday, 
: t.11. For information apply to Miss A. E. CARTER 
- A. Coss, Esq., Norton, 231 


PREPARATORY. 


ee ACADEMY, Quincy. Mass. 
Th on. CHAS. FRANCIS ADAMS, Chair. of Managers. 
tio irteen pupils out of fourteen passed the examina- 
Year, pitevard College this year. Tuition, $100 a 
nt Board, $350. A new circular just issued. Ap- 
ply for information to WM. EVERETT, Ph.D. 230 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259-265 Iston St. 

me 
+ Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 
Upmeent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
wo pers accommodate pupils of both sexes from three 
in all gone years of age. Special students received 
0 all sections of Upper Department. i 


FaMity AND DAY SCHOOL, New Britain, Ct., 
ned to give pe instruction and culture 
ils. 


tow lin’ 
D.N. Camp, Prin. 


PREPARATORY. 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 

Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842. 

ys for Coll or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address Rens. F. A.M., Principal. 


ODDARD SEMINARY, a Vt. A first-class 


7 Boarding School for both sexes. nses moderate. 
For catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, cipal, 80zz 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. ¥F.D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
cipal, East Greenwich, R. 1. 63 zz 


(ees. An educated German nay receives a 
limited number of studious persons wishing instruc- 
tion and constant practice in German, with board, 
instruction in French, I , Piano, Singing and 
——— if desired. Address ANTONIE SCHRADER 
PLACE, Concord, Maas. 205 zz 


eee MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
Mass. C. B. METCALF, Superintendent. 56 


IMBALL UNION ACADEMY, Meriden, N. H. 
chartered 1813; for both sexes. Gives best of facil- 
ities to those es for college or the active duties of 
life. Hapenses low. Gro. J. CUMMINGS, M.A., Princ. 


EWISTOWN (PA.) ACADEMY. On plan of best 
Preparatory Schools. W. H. SCHUYLER, A.M., Prin. 


M YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BUCKLYN, A. M. 


JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advan for Classical and Scientific 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


RCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
onghly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
dress N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass, 
Wsi, NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 651 zz 


KINDERGARTENS. 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten 
Training School. Reorganized with full faculty. 
Three full courses, one, two, and three years respect- 
with State Board of Instruction, com- 
d of six leading Superintendents and Professors 
n the State,—six courses of lectures, one week each, 
commencing vans and closing with graduating exer- 
cises, Aug. 15, 1879. 

Kindergarten and Training Class, open at 156 Huron 
St., Cleveland, O., from October to April; and at 
hah es rm from April to October; with privilege (to 
ladies) of entering at any time, and completing the 
course at either place. Address JouN OGDEN, Princ., 
Worthington, O.; Mrs. A. B. OGpEN, Kindergartner, 
Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 203 


New-York Seminary for Kindergarten Teachers, 
WITH MODEL KINDERCARTEN, 


REOPENED Novy. Ist, 1878, 
7 East Twenty-Second St., New VYerk. 
Pror. JOHN KRAUS, 


Mrs. MARIA KRAUS-BOELTE, | Principale, 
(Authors of Kindergarten Guide.) 


“Prof. John Kraus is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Dies- 
terweg-Frébel school, according to the rational modern 
meaning of the term, and one of the first propagators of 
the Kindergarten in America.” 

* Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of all American Kindergartners, 
holds the highest place. She comes to us most directly 
from the founder of the system, and is aided by an 
experience of twenty years in Germany, England, and 
America. It is to the labors of this lady, more than 
any other, that the increasing success of the Kinder- 
= is due, and her pupils have accomplished more 

han all the rest.’’-- ary. 207 tf 


Publishers. 
A VALUABLE BOOK 


FOR EVERY 


Teacher and Student. 


The Common-School Question Book. 


ENLARCED EDITION, 1879. 
By A. H. CRAIG. 


Important and Practical Ques- 

tions clearly answered, compiled 

from Twelve different Branches 


of Study as used in onr Common 
— and High Schools. 


12mo, cloth, 340 pp. 
Sample copy sent to any address on receipt of price. 

A Grand Work for Reviews in Schools. 
\ernr"CLUB RATES FOR TEACHERS, Introductory 


Rates for Schools, Descriptive and Testimonial Circu- 
lars, sent to any address on receipt of 3-cent stamp. 


ACENTS WANTED, 


In every Town, County, and State in the country. 
Local Agents are reporting sales of 15, 20, 26, and even 
30 names secured in one day. It is a work that has long 
been needed. It has no opposition. Terms to Agents 
are very liberal. /t is one of the very best subscription- 
books in the country. Confidential Terms to Agents 
sent on receipt of stamp. 
Address Cc. W. HAGAR, Genl. Agt., 


232 tf PLATTSBURGH, CLINTON Co., N. ¥. 


OBINSONIAN CALENDARS for CHRISTIAN ERA 

- from the year 1 to 2600, with Hquation and Interest 
Tabies. Indispensable to book-keepers, school teach- 
ers, etc.; useful and interesting for the home. Prices, 
75¢, 50c, 25c, 15¢, according to binding, etc. Mailed on 
receipt of price and 3-ct. stamp. Endorsed by this jour- 
nal. J.W. ROBINSON, Author, etc., 64 Federal St. Boston. 


A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made. Costly 
$72 outfit free. ‘Address TRUE & Co., Augusta, Me, 


Whoa Emma! A Warrior Bold 
Nancy Lee, We'd Better Bide a Wee, 
Janet’s Choice, Letter in the Candle, Home, Sweet 
Home, reba 2 You and I, Good-bye Sweetheart, 
Helter Skelter Galop, Blue Danube Waltzes (3 nos.), 
Cecilia’s March, Black Key Mazurka, Merry Party 
Waltze, Speak to Me, When the Corn is aving 
Annie Dear, Katy’s Letter, Tempererance Battle Cry. 
Popular music. ch 5 cts.; any 6 for 25 cts.3 or 13 
for 50 cts. ~e received for payment. Address 
Publishers, WM. H. BonER & Co., Agts., 1102 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. 202 


JOHN A. BOYLE, 
Educational Goods and School Essentials, 


SPECIALTIES, 
Monroe’s Primary Reading Charts. arty 
onteith’s Geo; hical Chart. 
New Se ool Wall Maps. BROMFIELD ST., 
oslyn’s Celestial and Terr’! Globes. 
Perfection Liquid Slating. BOSTON. 
Perfection Blackboards and Erasers. 200 zz 


STANDARD WORKS FOR TEACHERS. 


The School Bulletin, monthly, per year..........§1 00 
8000 Regent’s Questions, complete, with Keys... 2 00 
Alden’s First Principles of Political Economy... 75 
Bardeen’s Common-school La 
Roderick Hume. . 25 
DeGraff’s School-room Gulde... ................ 1 50 
5 
00 

5 
00 
15 
06 


Beebe’s First Steps Among Figures.............. 1 
Hoose’s Studies in Articulation............. ... 

Methods of 1 
Bulletin Speller, and Composition-book, each.. 
Wells’s System of Penmanship, with Guide. ... 1 00 
Complete Catalogue, 400 titles, to any address... 


DAVIS, BARDEEN & CO., Publishers, 
219 tf Syracuse, N. Y. 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, _ 
107 South 15th St., Philadelphia, Publishers ay 
Interlinear Classics. 


Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s Amer- 
ican Speakers, Pinneck’s School Histories, 
Lerd’s School Histories, Manesca’s French 
Series, etc. Sample pages of Interlinears free. 


Send for terms and circulars. 196 zz 


important to Teachers of Modern Languages. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR “ READERS.” 
FIRST FRENCH READING LESSONS. 


Embracing the Relation of French to 
English and the Word-formation 
in the French Language. 

By ALFRED HENNEQUIN, ™.A., 
Of the University of Michigan ; Author of various works 
on the Modern Languages. 

The above work is intended to facilitate the acquire- 
ment of an extensive Vocabulary, and presents numer- 
ous features of the study of the language panes new 
and most helpful to Teachers and Students. Cloth. 
215 pages. Price $1.25 Address THE ANN ARBOR 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ann 

Arbor, Michigan. 228 m 


Valuable Text - Books. 
Send for Circulars and Prices of 


Cumnock’s Choice Readings. 

Whipple’s Animal Analysi«. 

Cex’s Tales of Ancient Greece. 

Kirkland’s Short History of France. 
Jordan’s Manual of the Vertebrates. 
Mason & Lalor’s Primer of Polit. Economy. 


Address JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., 
234 117 and 119 State St., Chicago. 
HILLIPS & HUNT, 
P 9 HaveJust 1 


CHAUTAUQUA TEXT- BOOKS. 
No.10. Whatis Education? Wim. F. Phelps,A.M. .10 
“ 11. Socrates. Prof. W.F. Phelps, A.M...... a 
“ 12. Pestalozzi. Prof. W. F. Phelps, A.M.... .10 


PORTER & COATES, 
Publish 822 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 
Raub's Series of Arithmetics. 
Raub,s Series of Readers (5 Nos.) 
Blair’s Bheteric. 
Thompson’s Social Science and Nat’! Econ’y. 
Coates’s Young America Speaker. 
American Popular Speaker. 
6 Comprehensive Speaker. 
Wilcox’s Rational Philosophy and Logic. 
Elderhorst Qualitative Blow-Pipe Analysis. 


The Free-School System of the 
United States. 


By FRANCIS ADAMS, 
Secretary of the National Education League. 


A BOOK Price.............. $1.75. 
EVERY Address 
EDUCATOR F. B. SNOW, 
tf NEEDS. 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. 
By Prof. JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, Ph.D. 
24 pages 12moe. 

Single copies, 15 cents ; 15 copies or over, 10 cents each, 


Address T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
214 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
SCOTT'S 
Review History 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES. 


A Short Outline History of the United States, for Re- 
View Grades, and Classes Preparing for College ; 
and for Beginners in the Study. 


By DAVID B. SCOTT, Jr. 


Particular attention is called to the follow- 
ing points: 


1. The General Outline, preceding the text. 

2. The system of cross references, by sections, which 
serves to keep all the points bearing on a given 
topic continually before the mind of the pupil,— 
especially if he be required to recite their substance 
as a regular part of his lesson. 

3. The chronological lists of events which head the 
topical divisions of the k, and which are in- 
tended for memoriter recitation. 


4. The condensed accounts (Summaries), given after 
all the topical divisions, of the events narrated in 
the preceding text; also intended for memoriter 
recitation. 


o | 5» The questions on the text, after each division, which 


have been prepared with great care, and which pre- 
sent some uliarities that will assist the teacher's 
work; as, for example, their division into groups, 
each of a size suitable for a lesson of moderate 
length; occasional map gee er requirements in 
regard to table-making,etc. As far as possible, the 
idea of having each question answered by a particu- 
lar sentence in the text has been followed. 
6. The table of Presidents, at the close of the book, 
giving the chief events of each administration. 
7. The method of division of the Ristosy of the country 
from 1789 to the present year, by which the adminis- 
trations are pes in fours; the author having 
found that the pupils can be more easily made to 
remember their order and the events in each by this 
plan than by any ather which he has tried. 
8. The history of the last three administrations,which 
has been made a little fuller than the rest of the 
history, at the suggestion of several teachers of first- 
grade classes. 
The book forms a handsome 12mo volume, neatly 
bound in cloth ; price 70 cemts. Examination copies 
to teachers mailed, post-paid, on receipt of 50 cents. 


COLLINS & BRO., Publishers, 
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Important Announcement ! 
A NEW MUSIC BOOK 


Day Schools, 


BY 
GEORGE F. ROOT. 


This new, practical text-book on Music will be ready 
in season for the opening of the Fall Schools. 

Teachers and School Officers should examine this 
work before deciding on their text-book in Music for 


4 the coming year. 


Price, 50 cts. each, by mail; $5.00 per dez. 
by express. 


SPECIMEN PAGES, FREE. 
It will be published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


66 West Fourth St., 805 Broadway, 
CINCINNATI, O. NEW YORK. 


OUTLINES 


Study of English Classics 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE 


STUDENTS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


BY 
A. F. BLAISDELL, A.M., M.D. 


12mo, Pp. 200. Price, $1.00. Sample Copy, 75e. 


“Blaisdell’s ‘Outlines’ is one of the 
most valuable contributions ever made 
to the study of English Literature. Every 
Teacher will find useful suggestions in it; 
while to very many it will be invalu- 
able.”—HomERr B. SPRAGUE, Master of Girls’ 
High-School, Boston. 


Published and for sale by 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


Sold also by the Trade. Special rates for introduc- 
tion. Address orders to F. B. SNOW, 
200 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


EW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 


For circular or information, address F, B. Syow, 
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Outlines of Christian Ethics. By John P. Lacroix. 
A Short History of the English Bible. By J. M. 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL 


OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 


549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 

These books consist of six numbers. The copies are 
upon slips which, by an ingenius patent, = made be 
move down j » the page 
as two cover | Modet Copy-Books j up the sta- 
dent’s writing, and thus keep the perfect copy always 
before him. The copies are a plain, business hand. 
The forms of the letters are taught as object-lessons. 
The analysis is greatly simplified. 

These histories, with their beautiful illustrations, 
their pleasing, simple style, and their interesting stories, 
are fast taking the place of other books in our best 
schools. They are new and fresh, with maps showing 


the set- ™ tlement 
the | Quackenbos’s Histories } growth 
of our country, and are really a record of manners and 
social life, literature, History. 
and civilization, rath- |New American Histery. 
er than of mere wars | History of the World. 
and conquests. They are well adapted for use as 
Readers. New-England edition ready. 
M. W. HAZEN, Gen’! Ag’t for lings 

6 Hawley Street, Boston, Maas. 


J. H. BUTLER & CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


LATEST, BEST, CHEAPEST! 
THE NEW AMERICAN 


Reading Charts, 


FOR ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION, 
1. THE WORD METHOD, 
ny} 2. PHONIC ANALYSIS, 
3. THE A-B-C METHOD. 
30 Nos. ina Set. 26133 Inches in Size. 
On Walnut Roller. With Brackets. 


ONLY $5.00 PER SET. 


Because of their completeness, beauty, and cheapness, 
we believe that these Charts will be WANTED IN 
EVERY SCHOOL. N. E. Agency, 

NEW-ENG. SCHOOL FURNISHING co., 
tf 31 Franklin St., BOSTON, MASS. 


A.S.BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


The National Teachers’ Library. 


Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 


$1.50 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents. 


ie Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


HENRY OAREY BAIRD & CO., 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 Walnut St, Philadelphia. 
Catalogue of Practical and Scientific Books (96 pages, 
Svo), as well as special Catalogues of Books on Dyeing 
Calico, Printing, Weaving, Cotton and Woolen Manu- 
facture, Steam, Mechanics, Machinery, Metallurgy, 
Chemistry, Social Science, Political Economy, Popu 
tion, etc., sent free to any address. 196 zz 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 


624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
Coppee’s English Literature. 
White's Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 
Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 
*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 

Anderson’s Histories and Readers; 

Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 

Keetels French Course; 

Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessons in English ; 

utchison’s Physiclegy and Hygiene ; 

Henderson’s Test- Words in Eng. Orthog., &. 

D, WILLIAMS, Agt., T. T. BAILEY, Agt., 

46 Madison St., Chicago. 23 Franklin St., 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS &@& wv. 

Pubs. of 36 Browfield %t., B TON. 
Greenleafs Mathematical Series. 

University Algebra (Wells). 

Gilbert's Introductory Speller. 
Gilbert's Graded Test-Speller. 
Parker's Exercises in Eng. Composition. 
Independent Hand-Book of Mental Arith. 

For information, address the Publishers. 
8. BEEDE, Keokuk, O. LEACH, N.Y., Agta. 


MACMILLAN & C0.’8 

SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Muxley’s Lessousin Elem. Physiology, 1.50 
Huxley & Martin’s Kiem. Biclogy, 2. 
Le in Elem. Chemistry, 1.350 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.35 
Sevon’s El tary & im Logic, 1.35 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1. 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessonusin Astronomy, 1.75 

Educational Catalogue sent free on Soe To 
22 Bond Street, New York. 


Allen & Creenough’s Latin Course. 


USED IN ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTEEN COLLEGES, 
And in phy xy of the Leading Preparatory and 

igh Schools of the Country. 

Ado within the last year in THIRTY-TWO COL- 
LEGES, and ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY HIGH AND 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS, such as High Schools of Low- 
ell and Salem (Mass.), Augusta and Saco (Me.), Mont- 
pelier (Vt.), Cincinnati and Dayton (O.), Ann Arbor 
and Jackson (Mich.), Chicago Division Schools, etc. 
Still used in three of the Boston High Schools, not- 
withstanding reports to the contrary. See next week’s 
JOURNAL for opinions of principals of the other Boston 
High Schools concerning this course. — . 

Don’t begin a new class in Latin without seeing AL- 
LEN AND GREENOUGH’S LATIN GRAMMAR and LEIGH- 
TON’S LATIN LESSONS. 

CINN & HEATH, Publishers, my 
13 Tremont Pl. 20 Bond St. 46 Madison > 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


 GOWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Warren’s Geographies. 


New Editions for 1879, showing all the recent discov- 
eries and political changes, including 
BERLIN-TREATY CHANGES IN EUROPE. 
STANLEY'S DISCOVERIES IN AFRICA, 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN SOUTH AMERICA, 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN ASIA, 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN AFRICA. 
SPECIAL EDITIONS FOR NEW ENGLAND, with 


full descriptive text and double-page map for each 
State, showing all the town boundaries, are now ready. 


Address the Publishers or their nearest agent: 


BOSTON : E. C. McClintock, 15 Bromfield St. 
NEW YORK : Wm. H. Whitney, 142 Grand St. 
“208b CHICAGO: F. 8. Belden, 25 Washington St. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 


Harper's Introductory Geography. 
Price for Introduction, - « 4 ots. 
Price for Exchange, a 30 cts. 


Harper's School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 

Price for Introduction, . . . 94 cts. 

Price for Exchange, .. . . . 6O0cts. 


For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 
duction, address A. ©. STOCKIN, 

Agent for New England, 
104 zz 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass, 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & OO., 
BOSTON, 


Will be glad to send to any address a Descriptive Cata- 
logue of their Educational Books, including 
Greene’s English Lan mage It Gram- 
matical and Logical Principles (a new and 
important book), 
Andrews’ Latin Text-Books, 
Botta’s Hand-Books of Literature, 
Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic, 
Vocal Calture, 
and Works in Literary Criticism, History, and other 
excellent books for Teachers. 211 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & 


NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 

Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm’t, 
White's Progressive Art Studies 
Swinton's Outlines of History 
Swinton’s Word Book Series 
Dana's Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship 
Swinton’s Geographies; 
Webster's Dictionaries; 
Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 


GEO. B. DAMON, 
zz 2 32 Cornhill, Beston. 
JONES BROTHERS & CO., 
CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


The Inductive Series of Arithmetic. — B 
Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal School, 
Geneseo, New York. This series embraces a pract 
course in Arithmetic, in two books. They are on the 
inductive plan, and unite oral and written Arithmetic 
in a practical method of instruction. 

Ridpath’s Histories of the United Stat 


NEW EDITION. 


GET THE BEST. 
WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 
1928 Pages. 3000 Engravings. 
FOUR PAGES OF COLORED PLATES. 
This edition has a SUPPLEMENT of 
4610 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 

AND A NE 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 9710 NAMES, 


ancient and modern, including many now living, giving 
the Name, Pronunciation, Nationality, Profession, an 


Date of each. 
Published by @. & C, MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass, 


‘THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


A Mistery of English Literature. 
Ina es of Biographical Sketches. By W. F. 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth........ $1.75. 


of England. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth. .$3.50. 


Outlines of General History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth ....... $1.50. 


The Great Events of History, 
From the Ragioning of the Christian Era till the 
Present Time. By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 


cloth....... $1.25. 
The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 
Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


NEW YORK. 


The Advanced Science Series (14 vols.), 1.50 
Putnam’s World’s Progress, Contin. to’77. 4.50 
Goodwin’s Cyclo. %, Biography, (newed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.25 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., 60 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Asthetics,and 
Nystrom’s Mechanics and Steam Engineering. 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 

Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc, 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Art anp EpvucatTionat PUBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St. BOSTON, 
Publishers of the system of Endustrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by PRror. WALTER SMITH, 
general supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 

hools, and State Director of Art-Education in Maas. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science. 

Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and families. Animals and plants represented in their 
— colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 

essons. 


SHELDON & CO., 
NEW YORK, 


Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 


@Olney’s Arithmetics, 

(A full Common School course in two books.) 
@Olney’s Algebras and Migher Mathematics. 
Patterson’s Spellers. 

Colton’s New Geographies. 
Shaw’s English Literature. 
Lossing’s Outline of U. 8. History. 
Hocker’s New Physiology. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 
Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosophy. 
Hills Elem. of Khetoric and Composition. 
Pal °s Kl ts of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 


For terms address a. 
FAY NCE. 
114 41 Frauklin Street, 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 


19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 
Maury’s Geo phies. 


Molmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersiceve’s Latin Serics. 

ohnat & Browne’s English Literature. 


* | embraces the following points of superiority: Accuracy 


and brilliancy of the narrative; Clearness and elegance 
of style; Unity of narrative ; Objective presentation; 
Illustrations of special excellence; Superior mechan- 
ical execution, and low price. 

forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. —A 
complete course in seven books, The Tablet form, pre- 
coating a solid surface, their size and compactness, 
their oe character, their novel construction, 
careful gradation of exercises, abundance of material, 
and low price, place them in advance of all other draw- 
ing books. 

«"» Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address, 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & 0O., 
Publishers of 35 and 37 Park Pl., New York. 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 


00 | Payson, D. Tracing and Short Course. 


Bartholome ’s Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 


Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks. 


50 | Patterson’s Complete Composition Books. 


Cata’ es, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 
General New- land 
A. B. MANSON, 32 8t., Boston. 


DeVere’s French Serier. (4) 155 az 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S sONs’ 
Educational Publications. 


Guyot’s New Geographies, 
Senate Wall Maps, 
Sheldon's New Readers, 
Felter’s New Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 
ond, mang valuable Grammar and High-school Text- 
8. 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 


New-England Agent, 
180 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 
TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO, 


758 Broadway, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
And Adopted by the City of Boston, 


American Authors, 


A READING - BOOK FOR SCHOOL AND HOME, 


Edited by SAMUEL ELIOT, Superintendent of the 
Public Schools of Boston. 

“This volume differs from an ordinary Reader in 
being made up of continuous . Its use is in 
tended to increase the taste for reading and, with that, 
the power to read, both at school and at home.” 


1 vol., cloth, 412 pages. Price by mail, $1.00. 


Address the Publishers,or WM. WARE & CO., 47 
Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. » 223 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts. New York, 


Plattner’s BlowpipeAnalysis, $35.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theo. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pyuchon’s Chemical Physics, 3.00 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis 1.75 
Douglass & Prescott’s Quali. Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s Qualicesive Analysis, 1.50 
McCulloch’s Mechan’! Theoryef Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 154 zz 


WILLIAM WARE 
47 _Fragpiin St., ton. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Franklin Arithmetics, , 
By Edwin P. Seaver, A.M., Head-master of English 
High-school, Boston, and Geo. A. Walton, A.M., 
author Walton’s Arithmetics, Arithmet’l Tables,ete. 

The Metric System of Weights and Mens- 
ures. Seaver & Walton. 

Worcester’s New Spelling - Books. 

Correspondence solicited. ; 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St., Boston, 


HAVE IN PRESS 


BRADBURY’S EATON’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, 
In the Katon and Bradbury Mathematical series. 
Sent for examination on receipt of 40c. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By A. P. Stone, LL.D., Supt. Schools, Springfield, 
Mass. Based on and retaining portions of Worcester’s 
History, with Maps and Cuts. Sent for examin- 
ation on receipt of 40c. 


THE MUSICAL GUIDE, 4 
By W. 5S. TitpEN, For Ungraded and Graded 
Schools, Sent for examination for 30c. 


KEY TO MESERVEY’S BOOK-KEEPING. 
For use of Teachers. Now ready. Sent by mail on 
receipt of 80c. 
Correspondence solicited. 231 tf 


VALUABLE TEXT-BOOKS. 


Now in Use in many of the Leading THEOLOGICAL 


SEMINARIES. 

Green’s Hebrew Grammar. 8vo, cloth......... $3.00 
seg Elementary Hebrew Grammar. 12mo.. 1.25 

Gesentus’ Hebrew & Chaldee Lexicon. 4to, 1, mor. 6. 

Hebrew and English Lexicon. 18mo, % eng 

Lettoris’ Hebrew Bible. Large type. 8vo..... 2.50 

Luzzatto’s Biblical Chaldaic Grammar. 12mo. 1.50 

Bagster’s Analytical Greek Lexicon, 4to, 1, mor. 5.00 

Green’s Greek & English Lexicon. 18mo, 14 bd... 1.25 

Bagster’s Critical Greek & English Testament. 

Ditto, with Lexicon, 18mo, 1% bd.............- 3.00 
Greenfleld’s Greek Testament & Lexicon. 32mo. 2.00 

Hudson’s Greek & English Concordance. 12mo. 2.50 


Published and for sale by 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


Full descriptive Catalogue (July, 1879) gratis. a 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 


Publishers of the 


CINCINNATI and NEW YORK, 


Eclectic Kducational Series. 
THE ECLECTIC SERIES INCLUDES 


Harvey's Readers, 
Harvey's Spellers, 
White's Arithmetics, 
Eclectic Geographies, 
Harvey's Grammars, 
Penmanship, 


MORE LARGELY USED EN PUBETO AND PRI 


Venable's U. S. History, 


Thalheimer’s Historical Series, 
Norton’s Physics and Chemistry, 
Andrews’s Manual of Constitution, 
Hepburn's En h Rhetoric, 
ow’s Mor and Manners, 
Etc. 
VATE SCHOOLS THAN 


Y OTHER SERIES. 
tM Descriptiye Catalogue and Price-List on application. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, New-England Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 


— 
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| 
PUBLISH 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. | 
(3 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.35 | 
; | Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
| The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.). 8 .75| 
| 
| 
| 
| n. | 
I 
J 
J 
Ss 


